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BETTER SCHOOLS LEAD TO A BRIGHTER FUTURE 

















eres a Fighter Plane Engine 
that Never Gets Off the Ground 


The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the left, 
can move as much as 45 tons at a time. It’s 
powered by the same type of engine used in 
World War II P-38 and P-51 fighter planes. 
Without a supercharger and modified to use 
butane gas instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 
h.p. through a six speed drive, can pull its 
full load up 12% grades, push three 20-ton 
haulers out of gummy mud at a time. Like 
the electric shovel below, this unit, too, is 
operated by finger-tip electric controls. Both 
are evidence that in surface mining as in 
underground mining, the men who work in 
modern mines are more skilled machine op- 





Horsepower —750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to preparation 
plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a converted aircraft engine. erators than old-style pick and shovel miners. 
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_ NOOR MP ote hi 
Industry —as in the case of this rotary cement kiln—takes coal by the thou- This 10-story-high giant costs almost a million 
sands of tons to process materials, heat factories, provide power. Modern dollars. Its reach is so long and high that it can dig 
mines not only meet demands for volume, but for special sizes, grades. a pit up to 75 feet deep from a single working level. 


Such stripping shovels uncover near-surface coal 
seams for smaller machines to load. 





To help make coal’s importance to America’s econ- 
omy clear, we've just published a new illustrated 
booklet, coaL AT work. Pictures show how coal 
lights cities, powers transportation, helps make ma- 
terials, provides chemicals, serves homes, shops and 
stores. Send coupon for your free specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAI. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT 
F Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

I Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new 

4 illustrated booklet, coAL AT WORK. 

i (PLEASE PRINT) 

I Name 
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Name of school 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 
oA 


One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, twice as many 
vegetables and fruits, four 
times as much sugar, and 
twice as much milk as does 
one Russian. On what does 
the Russian live? Practically 






a bread and potato diet with over twice | 


as much bread and nearly three times as 
many potatoes as the American eats. 
These and other significant facts are 
brought home in a series of two-color 
picture food charts in the new geography, 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS(Gr. 
6-7) by Norman Carlsand Frank Sorenson. 


School administrators by the dozens voted | 


the “‘most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the learner 
to see, touch, move, and manipulate de- 


vices so geared to his own level that they | 


are as interesting as toys. Chief difference: 
These devices “‘concrete-ize’’ number con- 


cepts so that the child sees sense in the | 


arithmetic he does. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION RECOoRDs by Dr. 


de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of | 


the famous Cleveland plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation as proved by class 
experience over 15 years with more than 
5000 students, ages 6 to 50. 


Newest in elementary social studies texts 
is TOM’S TOWN. Just off press, this 
second book for second grade in the new 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES PRO- 
GRAM was written by Mary Willcockson 
with Roy A. Price as Chief Consultant and 
Gertrude Hildreth as Reading Consultant. 


| 


_ tall 


We were reading some of the fasci- 
nating literature that comes across our 
desk the other day, and came upon this 


gem. If it doesn’t strike you at first, 
give it time. You’ll find a dozen differ- 
ent things you can apply it to, if you’re 
just halfway human. We quote: I have 
a lovely rut. 


The more we thought about it, the 
more lovely ruts we discovered. One of 
the more satisfying is dashing down- 
stairs the minute we hear the mailman 
leave to pester Miss McBerry into 
separating the mail right now. Running 
that one a close second is kicking off 
our shoes as we close the front door at 
home. We wouldn’t change either of 
those for the world. 


On more serious reflection, occasioned 
by putting those words on paper, the 
loveliest rut of all is this routine of 
getting together the stuff (we borrow 
the word from a teacher-friend) in the 
magazine. We run into the nicest people 
and the most interesting situations. 


For example. In February we were 
on the campus of a state college and 
went by to see one of our contributors 
(we had been sort of brutal in a 
critical letter). Walking into a brand 
new biology lab, we stared in amaze- 
ment at dozens of papier mache animals 
lined up along one wall. Naturally we 


| questioned the instructor, who proudly 


1950 copyright has been granted for | 


THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 
junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of | 


EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all books in 
the series feature the 
STORY in its most ap- 
pealing form. Children 
love their EASY 
GROWTH readers which 
afford “plateau places” 
ofeasy reading and “rest- 
stops’’ which enable 
slower pupils to read 
along independently. 


LAL EYE 





MEMBER 





1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 





| 


insisted that papier mache construction 
is one of the best ways he had found 
to teach anatomy and bone structure 
to prospective elementary science 
teachers. Incidentally, he has ideas on 
other matters, too, as witness “Educa- 
tion and Democracy” in this issue. 


Another lovely rut is the one leading 
to conventions. Collecting all the pro- 
grams and materials you will find in 
this issue has put us in a convention 
mood early. Knoxville teachers are not 
sparing the horses. They are even 
flinging a double-header dance—square 
dancing in one gym and, as we say 
back home, round dancing in the other. 
Refreshments are arranged for (how 
far-sighted can you get?) and prizes 
will be awarded to holders of lucky 
numbers at intermission. 


All in all, we think our rut is a 
pretty nice rut. But if we hadn’t found 
that quotation, we never would have 
admitted we were in one. There are 
two kinds of teachers. Some insist they 
are in a rut and others defiantly deny 
it. Maybe we can help them get to- 
gether. 
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High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
€ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 

















cAmeticatt "44" FOLDING CHAIR 


® Graceful design 
® Comfortable, compact 
e Easy-folding, quiet 
@ No hazards 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed plywood seat 
® Baked-enamel metal parts 
®@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American "47"'—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 
Write Department 158 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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VACATION * 












NG 
PLAN TO GET THERE jy 


WITH MONEY TO SPARE! 7 
5 J 





ITS EASY...WITH 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 


Solve your Vacation budget problems. Let Continental 
Trailways low-cost fares save you dollars for vacation 


p= » Meee a diary of your ’ . ° = 
left Seiend Genenians fun. There’s nothing more discouraging than to find 
f 


OES Take along your cam- 


era and record the 
“SW == scenic beauty and 
points of historic interest. 
Your snapshots along Conti- 
nental Trailways will make 
ideal lesson-illustrations next 
fall. 


irst-hand facts about you’ve spent so much for transportation that you have to 
people and places. Remember, a * ° P 
en Continental Trailways you skimp on wardrobe and good times at your destination. 
are traveling down America’ . . 
La You avoid that problem when you go by Continental 


Trailways...and you travel at 





“scenery level’! 2. 
og Ping =" 





* Tour Department, 

Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


%e 
e, 
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Please send me your free illustrated tour book- 





lets. | am interested in going to. 



































and plan to leave about. 1950. ¢ 
F, 
- 
Street and Number. a 
State. Pd 
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THE NEW 


—. -% 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e@ Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


ee ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


| 


It's NEWS to Us 


announcements by the 
| manufacturers of new products which 


These are 


we believe will be of professional 
interest to educators. Look for them 
in your school supply store. If unable 
to buy them locally, write THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER and we will tell 
you where you may find them. 


THE STUDY BOARD was invented by 
a college professor to improve study 


| concentration, and to relieve strain on 


the eyes and spine. It is instantly ad- 
justable. Users acclaim it as a dis- 
tinct aid in the study process. It 
built to give a lifetime of service. 
Cost $3.00. 


is 


THE SONGSTER MODEL CHOIR ROBE 
has been brought out especially for 
elementary age choirs. It is well de- 
signed, and with the companion 
yokette is especially attractive for 


| youngsters, both boys and girls. These 
| robes come in a wide range of colors 





in fine sanforized colorfast material. 
They hold children’s interest and help 
them feel more a part of the choir. 


SCIENCE KIT was developed by a 
science teacher for practical teaching 
in elementary science classes. It con- 
tains over 70 pieces of top quality 
standard laboratory apparatus. Com- 
plete with Teacher Manual. It is so 
compact and well arranged that all 
apparatus is instantly available to be 
set up and put away. Weighs only 
22 lbs. and can be moved from room 
to room. 
in color is 


CHALKBOARD CHALK a 


| completely new dustless chalk designed 


on 
and 
It 

8 


for smooth writing and drawing 
the chalkboard. It writes well 
erases well from the chalkboard. 
packaged in 12-stick boxes of 
assorted colors or in solid colors. 


is 


SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY reproduces 


| in a 20-page booklet the charts in the 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 





Quick!-Easy!- Private! | 


need money— any amount 
and mail this ad f tor com 
BORROW BY MAIL 


a 





at] 
srae 


i 
43 


summer vacationif 
in plain env 


su 


elope. oa this ad today! ] 
Ave FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F-134 
6 Savings & 


“ 
Bs 


Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 











STATE 


i 





oe 


“Our Democracy” series. It shows 
graphically and pictorially the origins, 
operation, opportunities, and _ obliga- 
tions in our form of government. Illus- 
trations of each chart are 74ex5% 
inches, fully colored, with a brief ex- 
planation of the message of each chart 
on the same page with it. Single copies 
50c each. 












We have disc j—and p 
over 200 new authors. We | have | made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 





Writing 
A Book 
2 











Exposition Press 
251 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 10 


Write Dept. 
TT-3 
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DECORATE 
FABRICS, WOOD, GLASS, METAL 


Kight trom the tube 


No firing—no fixing—no brush is needed to 
this brilliant lacquer-like paint for 
lettering or 


use 
decorating, monogramming, 
marking purposes. Self-sealing tube with 
painting tip—easy as a pen to use. Comes 
blue, 
black. $1 per tube with directions. If deal- 
er cannot supply you, write Dept. ST., 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 


in vermilion, yellow, green, brown, 





TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1950 SESSIONS 

June 18-July 14 and July 27-Aug. 22 
Spanish, Spanish Conversation, History, 
Art, Silversmithing, etc. ield Trips 
to the most interesting spots in Mexico. 
A delightful summer vacation interlude 
of Study and Travel at a very low cost. 
For further information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second St. Wichita, Kansas 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
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The aerial view of Knoxville, convention city for 1950, is 
reproduced through the courtesy of the Knoxville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The downtown area is shown in the 
center, with the University of Tennessee in the left fore- 
ground. 








“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 
— + | 


Co a 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 








means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola ...has made Coke part of the community 
to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 
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PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE... 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


ONCRETE 


r You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
| signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 


“ma —— structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 














an LY; the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 
\ a 
a 3 Recommend concrete for the new school 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 








Delightful Childrens Books 





The Steam Shovel That Wouldn’t Santa’s Footprints and Other Christ- 
ss 4 é a ‘ s prints and Other Christ 
Aladdin Books Eat Dirt, Walters (4-9) ; mas Stories, Price (8-12) 
‘A Biviaton of ~ B- hildren Next Door, Binyon Over the Hills to Nugget, Fisher 
; 6-9 (8-12) 
the American Licorice, Briggs (5-9) Mr. Hermit Miser and the Neigh- 
Book C ; Hodie, Garbutt (5-9) borly Pumpkin, Govan (8-12) 
00 Company The Stubborn Donkey, Grautofi (5-9) Mystery of the Haunted Cliff, Retan 
When Cricket Was Little, Rowlett (8-12) 

p os > (5-9) Wanted: Two Bikes, Retan (8-12) 
Here are some Andy, The Musical Ant, McGreal perhaps I'll Be a Sailor, Bethe 
of the more re (5-9) Perhaps I’ll Be a Sailor, Bethers 

Z ae ' - (10-14) 
cnt Aladdin _ era bone ~ St Can You Name Them? A Pictorial- 
‘ e : re res 0 ilippe, Story : 0 Beth 
books — now in of Old Kebec, Bowers (8-12) “a. — 
stock at the Ten- Hurricane Luck, Carmer (8-12) P . aa 
na 2 Saad Eagle in the Wind, Carmer (8-12) The Magic of Oil, Be mers (12 up) 
nessee Book Co., Magic Bells—Favorite Tales,Cothran Far West Summer, /acods (12 up) 
Nashville 3. (8-12) Cadets at Kings Point, Morse (12 up) 
Spooks and Spirits and Shadowy Understanding the Japanese, Spencer 
Shapes, Doremus (8-12) (12 up) 
A Present for Molly, McCrea (8-12) The Christmas Story, Yates (12 up) 


Phonograph Records for Books 2-6 
of the American Singer Series American 


Album No. ASE2 (four 10-inch records) 55 songs for Book 2 

Album No. ASE3 (four 10-inch records) 51 songs, games, and dances for Book 3 

Album No. ASE4 (five 10-inch records) 60 songs, games, and dances for Book 4 

Album No. ASE5 (five 10-inch records) 61 songs, games, and dances for Book 5 oo 
Album No. ASE6 (six 10-inch records) 66 songs, games, and dances for Book 6 


American Book Company and Decca Records have collaborated 

in enriching this series with another practical teaching tool Company 
—phonograph records. Through the medium of these records, 

the American Singer authors may supervise teachers and help 300 Pike Street 
children learn to sing the songs with fidelity to notation. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Carpenter & orrers: Lhe World of Neashons 


A program DESIGNED to LEAD children to 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








. understand number concepts . . interpret mathematical relationships 
. develop competency in basic skills . . apply arithmetic in everyday situations 
The Arithmetic 3 — Arithmetic 5 —_ Arithmetic 7 ] 
[ Series: Arithmetic 4 a Arithmetic 6 _ Arithmetic 8 


New York 2 Boston : Chicago $ Dallas 2 Atlanta : San Francisco 


























THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Here’s the new series whose many adoptions make it the basic reading series of the present and 


of the future. Teachers praise the high-interest appeal of its stories . . . its well-planned program 
in phonetic skills . . . its Teacher’s Manuals rich with ideas and so convenient to use. Complete 


equipment for learning to read and books through grade 6 available. Also Russell’s CHILDREN 


LEARN TO READ for teachers. 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


Text and pictures unsurpassed for accuracy. beauty, and eye appeal work together 
in this series for grades 1-8. Teaches simple basic principles continuously and well. 


Teachers’ Manuals and Craig’s valuable SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 


SCHOOL TEACHER available. 


sereeey = MUJZZEY: A History of Our Country, NEW EDITION 


DISTINCTION 





Atlanta 3 and illustrations. 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 


The country’s most popular American high-school history brought completely up to 
date and equipped with new study aids by Minnie Lloyd of the Shortridge High 
165 Luckie St., N. W., School, Indianapolis. Handsome new format with double-column page, new maps, 
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Editorial Cunmaed a 


IY Whre a Che... 


Every two years, usually from April to August, 
Tennessee declares open season on candidates for 
the legislature. No sooner does a candidate cautious- 
ly show his face than he is bombarded from all sides. 
His reception is roughly equivalent to that given the 
first duck on the opening day of duck season. 

He is bombarded by farmers who want more 
money for rural roads, lawyers who want more 
money for the courts, doctors who want more money 
for hospitals, laborers who want more money for 
unemployment compensation, oldsters who want 
more money for pensions, teachers who want more 
money for schools—and each is armed with ammu- 
nition calculated to persuade the poor candidate 
that his only hope of election lies in his pledge to 
grant the group a deeper dig into the state’s coffers. 

At the same time he is bombarded by other groups 
demanding that taxes be cut to the bone and direly 
predicting that his failure to declare himself unal- 
terably opposed to increased expenditures will doom 
him to a fate more dismal] than the Titanic’s. 

What would you do if you were a candidate for 
the legislature and faced such a dilemma? I’ll tell 
you what I wouldn’t do. I wouldn’t promise anybody 
anything until he gave me the answers to several 
questions: 

1. DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU WANT? For 
example, if you teachers of Tennessee want me to 
support your legislative program I shall expect all 
of you to be able to tell me exactly what each point 
in your program is, and to explain its significance. 

Do you know the five points in the T.E.A. legis- 
lative program ? 

2. DO YOU KNOW WHY YOU WANT IT? If 
you teachers want me to support your program you 
must give me all the facts, figures and arguments 
necessary to convince me that your program de- 
serves my support. 

Can you justify each point in the five point pro- 
gram? 

3. WHAT DO DIFFERENT ORGANIZATIONS 
SAY ABOUT IT? If all the church groups, civic 
clubs, women’s clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
P.T.A.’s, and Farm Bureaus in my district endorse 
your program I will consider that it has wide public 
support, and far be it from me to turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of the people. I would be particularly 
impressed if you would have them tell me they not 
only favor the increased expenditures you are seek- 
ing but they are willing to foot the bill. 

Will you urge all organizations in your community 
to endorse and actively support the T.E.A. five point 
program ? 

4. WHAT DO NEWSPAPERS AND THE RaA- 
DIO SAY ABOUT IT? If my daily papers contain 
feature articles, editorials and cartoons about your 
program, if my radio plays it up like it does “Duz 
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does everything,” I will know that I cannot ignore 
your program in my campaign. 

Will you enlist the support of your local news- 
papers and radio stations for the five point program? 

5. WHAT INFLUENCE DO YOU HAVE AT 
THE POLLS? If I know that all of your teachers, 
your families and your friends have registered, paid 
your poll taxes (if you are non-veteran males) and 
are determined to vote only for candidates who will 
support your program I shall hold your desires in 
greater respect than I would if you were not so 
qualified and determined. 

Will you qualify yourself to vote in the coming 
primary election and have your family and friends 


do likewise? 
P. oint (he 


Point one in our five point program seeks “Suffi- 
cient state appropriations to maintain the present 
foundation school program, including funds for 
capital outlay, during the coming biennium, in the 
face of increased costs due to increased enrollment, 
improved training of teachers and accumulated 
needs of the state teachers’ retirement system.” 

Absolutely fundamental to this objective is the 
assumption that our present program is essentially 
sound. This observation is made because there may 
be those who will contend that we should return to 
the plan for distributing sales tax school funds 
which prevailed before the 1949 Legislature changed 
the plan. 

Under the old plan less than one-fourth of the 
sales tax revenue was used to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries, although this was the primary purpose for 
which the tax was levied. In fact, a larger portion 
of the sales tax went to school buildings and trans- 
portation than to teachers’ salaries. The present 
program simply devotes a larger portion of the 
sales tax to teachers’ salaries and puts the entire 
program of state aid into better balance. It is not 
conceivable that anyone would advocate a redistri- 
bution which would lower our present distressingly 
low teachers’ salaries. 

Under the old plan certain counties received an 
undue share of sales tax funds for school buildings 
and transportation. For example, one county re- 
ceived $141.90 per student for school buildings and 
transportation, while another, with the same per 
student wealth, received only $21.22. The present 
program distributes state funds for capital outlay 
on a formula which gives most to those counties 
which have most children and least wealth. 

The present program for distribution of state 
school funds was sponsored by the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association after it became evident that the 
old program was grossly inadequate and unfair. It 
must be vigorously defended until a better plan can 
be scientifically developed. 





Caterpillars and Butterflies 


EDUCATED—FOR WHAT? 


HE thoughts I bring to you 
a caterpillar thoughts. They 
do not come in the beauty and 
mobility of the butterfly. They do 
not rest where loveliness ex- 
presses itself in roses. Rather, 
they inch their way forward, nib- 
bling here and there, resting, mat- 
ing, dreaming, and in some in- 
stances become invisible in the 
cocoon of transition. This I re- 
gret, for nothing charms an au- 
dience more than words in flight, 
especially when that flight links 
one to gardens and garden glories. 

To say that the caterpillar- 
thoughts have hopes is but to 
admit the obvious. They do. They 
feel that there is something in 
life beyond cabbages and the nar- 
row twigs of earth-anchored 
trees. They dream of other 
worlds, worlds where one is free 
from the limitations of wormhood. 

Instinctively they know that the 
cocoon casket is part of expe- 
rience, and that beyond that ex- 
perience there will be greater 
beauty for each, and greater free- 
dom for all. Living close to the 
earth, they courageously surmise 
a world above the earth, and be- 
yond the earth, and a life that 
shall remember with a smile the 
caterpillar days. Perhaps your 
minds may prove to be cocoons 
into which these thoughts go as 
caterpillars and come forth as 
butterflies. If even a few are so 
destined, I shall be content. 


Not Just a Job 


You are the people responsible 
for the future of the state of Ten- 
nessee, and, to a larger degree 
than you think, responsible for 
the future of our nation and our 
world. Yours is not just another 
job. Certainly it is not a job that 
can be held adequately by those 
who are primarily interested in 
income or personal comfort. You 
get little enough of each. 
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But even if your incomes were 
increased—and they need to be 
and ought to be—and even though 
the worries of your jobs were 
decreased—and they need to be 
and ought to be—it would not do 
for the destiny of this state, this 
nation or the world to be in the 
hands of men and women who are 
primarily interested in jobs, 
security and ease. 

Your task concerns life. Your 
influences shape life. Your per- 
sonal ideals and habits condition 
life. Your task is more than a 
matter of administrative me- 
chanics and curricular details. It 
concerns more than the minds of 
boys and girls. It is larger than 
your schools and school systems. 
It is so big that you, standing be- 
fore it, are as pigmies at the foot 
of Mt. Everest. 


Education Is a Process 


Education as a theory or a 
system is neither a map nor a 
finished product that one can 
spread out on a table or hold in 
his hand. Education is one of the 
great evolutionary forces which 
are rooted in the universe itself. 
It began when the Creator first 





said, “Let there be light.” It will 
not end until the Books of Heaven 
are closed and God sends forth 
His children to people the New 
Heaven and the New Earth. 

It is not man made, save as 
men leave their finger prints and 
foot prints upon it. It is a process 


and not a product. It concerns the 
unfolding of life more than it con- 
cerns subjects, grades, hours of 
study, and types of schools. It is 
the process whereby an adult in- 
fluences the young for the build- 
ing of a saner, happier, healthier, 
more just world. 


Be More Than Worms 


The young come to you as cater- 
pillars, but they should leave you 
on their way to becoming butter- 
flies. In their early years they 
must inch their way forward by 
the process of curiosity and in- 
vestigation, but they should be 
conscious of higher worlds, freer 
worlds, and personalities and 
positions that have more to do 
with butterflies than with worms. 
There must be a path of ascent 
both in them and in their dreams. 
They were not predestined to re- 
main as worms! 

It is imperative, therefore, that 
you yourselves be more than 
worms. It is essential that you see 
beyond the cabbages and _ the 
shrubs. It is absolutely necessary 
that there be in you a conscious- 
ness of the butterfly possibilities 
of life—yes, and of a steady de- 
velopment toward something bet- 
ter than now exists. For how can 
worms who are content to be 
worms, nay, who feel that one can 
do nothing else, teach younger 
worms to live and die in terms of 
the butterfly possibilities of today 
and tomorrow? The blind cannot 
lead the blind. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once ob- 
served that there are three groups 
of people in the world: one-story 
people, two-story people, and 
three-story people with skylights. 
The first are fact gatherers. The 
second are fact interpreters. The 
third are those who look at the 
facts in terms of light from above, 
in terms of their relationship to 
the source of light, God. 
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Are teachers content to be caterpillars all their lives? Can a 
worm. content to be a worm teach younger worms to be butter- 
flies? Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, speaking to the Tennessee Pub- 
lic School Officers Association in January, answered the second 
question with a resounding no. But only the teachers can answer 
the first. By popular request, a part of Dr. Courtenay's address 


is reproduced. 


On every hand today, from 
within our educational groups and 
from outside of them, we hear 
more and more about the neces- 
sity of deepening the value-con- 
cepts of people. Justice Jackson 
recently said that the only man 
America had to fear is the edu- 
cated man, the man who is the 
secular reflection of our secular 
age. If the rising generations see 
nothing in the older generations 
save the face of man—greedy, 
selfish, vindictive, pagan, earth- 
bound—how shall they ever live 
in terms of better things? 

But if they see in the older gen- 
erations the image of God’s face, 
benevolent, kindly, considerate, 
forgiving, guiding—the face of a 
friend who understands and 
wants to help—how can we pre- 
vent the continuance of the climb 
toward better things? 


Use the Skylight 


The one-story men have their 
place. Facts must be gathered, and 
I presume such work tends to 
make one view the earth with a 
caterpillar’s thoughts. Facts must 
be interpreted, but who can in- 
terpret them best, the two-story 
or the three-story people? Those 
who are conscious of the secular 
or those who are conscious of the 
sacred ? 

Please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not suggesting that the 
church return to a monopolistic 
hold on education. May God pre- 
vent it, for history yesterday and 
today has made clear the fact that 
a totalitarian church is as power- 
conscious, and often is as brutal 
and as ignorant of truth, as the 
totalitarian state. 

What I am suggesting is that as 
far as we can, let us make edu- 
cation deal with the whole na- 
ture and the whole future of man 
and not merely a segment of it. 
Let us hold before all life’s higher 
ways. Let us place all values under 


the skylights through which the 
light from on high may descend 
for our enlightenment. Let us not 
act as worms teaching worms, but 
as butterflies who are teaching 
worms how to become butterflies. 


The World About Us 


To depart from this field of 
_similies and get down to earth 
where most of us spend too much 
of our time, let me suggest six 
things that ought to be a part of 
all American education. As I con- 
ceive them, they adequately in- 
clude the worm, the cocoon and 
the butterfly stages of life. I hope 
they do not evade or deny any 
legitimate field of human interest. 

If education, public or private, 
is to do what needs to be done, if 
men are to think of themselves 





beyond the caterpillar stage, edu- 
cation must concern itself with 
the world about us. By that I 
mean that we must adequately 
interpret to our children this 
physical world. 

Is it an enemy? Is it a friend? 
Is it a world to be feared or a 
world to be trusted? A world to 
be understood or a world to be 
ignored? Is it a bad world that 
is trying to be good or it is a good 
world that is trying not to be 
bad? Is science its master or 
merely its interpreter? Do the 
chemical and physical discoveries 
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of science reveal less and less of 
divinity or do they emphasize 
again and again the skill and ar- 
tistry of Him who is its architect? 

Every child born into our so- 
ciety should have the privilege of 
knowing this world which science 
sees and touches, investigates and 
harnesses. But he should not be 
taught to fear it nor to mistrust 
it nor to misuse it. It is his house, 
his playfield, his garden, his hobby 
shop. Let him learn to use it 
wisely, for it is a world held in 
the hand of God. 


And Above Us 


Our children must be conscious, 
too, of the world above us, this 
mighty universe of which we are 
but one of the lesser specks. 

There is more to this universe 
than this little planet we call the 
earth. Here we enter the sphere 
of stars and meteors, galaxies and 
nebulae. Here we lay aside our 
rulers and our yard sticks, our 
tapes and chains. The mathemat- 
ics of the earth cease to measure 
the space above us. Hence, we 
deal in light years and billions 
of light years. 

And what shall we believe about 
it all? Shall we be dwarfed by 
the immensity of space or by the 
larger planets and systems that 
compose the universe? Shall we 
say with agnostic zeal, “What is 
man that thou art mindful of 
him?” or shall we say with the 
Psalmist, “When I consider the 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
what is man? Thou hast made him 
a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and 
honor.” 


The World Within Us 


Not only should education ade- 
quately inform us about the world 
about us and above us, but it 
should also help us understand 
and wisely use the world within 
us. Even as each atom is a uni- 
verse, so are we. There are pro- 
tons and neutrons in us as well 
as in an atom. 

To understand one’s self should 
be one of the basic “musts” of 
life. Here education has much to 
give. While there is much in psy- 
chology that is harmful to the 
dabbler, and psychologists not 

[Continued on page 18] 
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HE word “education” is not 
er magic talisman which in- 
duces democracy. Adolf Hitler 
gave an excellent example of this 
by creating his Third Reich in 
which the Nazi masters estab- 
lished a very efficient form of 
education which led, not to de- 
mocracy, but to fascism. 

The word “education” means 
to lead out, to teach, to train, or 
to guide the development of 
growth of a person. Education 
can be devised to create fascists 
and communists, and education 
can be devised to create freedom, 
and to enable the peoples enjoying 
those freedoms to use them wisely 
and well, to perpetuate and im- 
prove them. We need to teach for 
democracy, and to insure that we 
do not fail through lack of in- 
sight. 

Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment which works for the inter- 
ests of all of the people, and the 
power and impetus is supplied by 
the people. Under a democratic 
form of government we have free- 
dom, but we are bound by re- 
sponsibilities created by those 
freedoms. 

If we accept democracy as our 
form of government and way of 
life, then we must take definite 
steps to preserve its basic prem- 
ises so that we and our children, 
and theirs, may always enjoy its 
advantages and be able to fulfill 
its responsibilities. Democracy 
will not renew itself unless those 
who are experienced in its ways 
are firmly dedicated to its re- 
newal. 


Teach Democracy Deliberately 


Our children are not born with 
an understanding of all of the 
things which a democracy im- 
plies; nor do all of the adults who 
enjoy the blessings of democracy 
fathom the reasons that even 
within our freedoms there must 
also be controls which will pro- 
vide the best for all of the people. 
Deliberate education is required 
to establish the pattern of de- 
mocracy securely. What is specif- 
ically needed is democratic 
education in democratic schools, 
democratically guided by demo- 
cratic teachers, teaching pupils 
for living and leading in a demo- 
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Education and Democracy 


TED COBUN 
Austin Peay State College 


cratic form of life within a democ- 
racy. 

We need make no pretense 
about that for which we teach. 
The limits of freedom within our 
form of government and way of 
life do not extend to allowing its 
displacement by another form of 
government and way of life. It 
is the responsibility of education 
to insure that no other form of 
government, or way of life, is 
able to inoculate itself into our 
country. 


Strength Lies in 
Oneness 


Within the United States, we 
are faced with a problem of com- 
partmentalization. We have un- 
ions, and unions within unions, 
associations, clubs, and cliques. 
We tend to associate socially with 
those, and only those, with whom 
we work. This is a natural de- 
velopment, since the people with 
whom we work are those who 
speak “our language.” 

It is a natural development, but 
it carries with it dangers. Our 
strength, as a nation, lies within 
our oneness. Adolf Hitler reail- 
ized this, as did Lenin and Marx, 
when he expressed the theory of 
“Divide and Conquer”. As a 





checkmate against compartmen- 
talization of our society, education 
must give the learners a unifying 
purpose and idea. It must supply 
the learners with a common 
knowledge, and a common lan- 
guage, which will enable trades- 
men and professional workers to 
enjoy a common social strata. 

If it appears that education, 
alone, will not produce and per- 
petuate democracy, we must first 
decide what there is about democ- 
racy which we wish to perpetuate. 
We must decide how we can best 
produce and insure the tenacity of 
the desired qualities by means of 
the educational procedures which 
now exist, or by other means 
which we are capable of creating. 


Individual Worth 


One of the things which makes 
democracy so desirable as a form 
of government is its inherent 
tendency to enhance the worth 
and dignity of individual persons. 
True democracy begins with the 
individual and develops through 
the group. True democracy be- 
gins with the ‘man on the street” 
and the “man in the home” and 
evolves until it reaches the depart- 
ments of the state. 

This implies that education 
must insure that the individuals 
under her guidance must be 
taught to think effectively. Mem- 
bers of a democracy must be ca- 
pable of recognizing problems, 
and have the know-how to bring 
the problems to effective solution. 
This in turn implies that all per- 
sons will concern themselves, di- 
rectly, with problems which are 
common to all. 
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That which occurs within our 
schools must turn itself to provid- 
ing the learners, who are the na- 
tion’s greatest asset, with a type 
of learning to which they will look 
with eagerness and desire. 

Usually, one does not look with 
a creative turn of mind upon 
those things which are selected by 
a higher authority. If English I 
is neatly planned; ready-made, so 
to speak, it may then meet the 
needs and purposes of a few. It 
may even inspire some. But the 
majority will accept its content in 
a spirit of boredom and resigna- 
tion. 

It is our responsibility, as edu- 
cators within a democracy, to look 
to the highest members of the 
class, and to the lowest members 
of the class, as well as the major- 
ity of the class. In short, we must 
be vitally concerned with all. of 
the members of the class. We need 
to teach our learners to meet the 
problems of today, so that they 
will be able to meet the problems 
of the future, and by shaping their 
future, we shape our own. 


Communication Is Important 


Since one of education’s main 
purposes is to enable persons to 
communicate better, and since 
communication is the only means 
we have of exchanging our 
thoughts and ideas, then it is im- 
portant enough to be held by 
learners in a spirit of devotion to 
the duty of becoming citizens of a 
democracy. And, our teaching 
must be real enough and vital 
enough so that we will be able to 
inspire that kind of devotion in 
the learner. 

Communication, however, is not 
a one way proposition, nor, in a 
democracy, can one individual do 
all of the thinking, regardless of 
how effective his thinking is. 
Freedom to think implies that the 
thinker has a right to be heard, 
but, although he disagrees with 
the members of the majority, he 
shall respect their decisions, and 
carry them out cheerfully and 
with vigor. In addition, the 
thinking citizen will strive enthu- 
siastically to make any changes 
which he believes to be for the 
betterment of his fellows. 

It is the duty of education with- 


in a democracy to demonstrate 
convincingly to the learners that 
they assume greater and greater 
obligations as their limits of free- 
dom grow broader and broader. 
For example, it is the obligation 
of those who are informed to re- 
main informed. Since, in a 
democracy, it is the voice of all 
men which is heard, and because 
the majority is composed of those 
who have the least information, 
it is the obligation of the informed 
to disseminate their information 
clearly and concisely. 

If the schools are deliberately 
to organize themselves as institu- 
tions whose purpose it is to per- 
petuate democracy, then they 
must become democratic in con- 
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duct and practice, as well as in in- 
tent. The teacher of English I, 
and of all other general subjects, 
must organize her teachings so 
that the pupils have a direct part 
in the policies and planning of the 
class. 

This does not mean that the 
teacher will plan the work and 
then, by devious means, ascertain 
that her plan will be carried out, 
but she will suggest the course ob- 
jectives as a guide to the class, 
which can then decide by what 
means these objectives can be at- 
tained, and the kind of English I 
experiences which they would 
most aspire to attain as their own. 


Cooperation Is Democracy 


Creative teaching will bring to 
pupils a feeling of devotion to 
their duties of becoming demo- 
cratic citizens. This kind of 
teaching will help students to be 
creative. The principal of such a 
school will seek advice and aid 
from his teaching staff, with 
which he will plan and organize 
interdepartmental policies and 
means of cooperation. The stu- 
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dent council of a democratic 
school should be a truly represen- 
tative body whose purpose should 
be to work for the good of the 
whole school. 

The teaching staff should also 
be represented in the council, but 
should not dominate it, and the 
recommendations of the council 
should be given careful, serious 
consideration by the body to 
which they are made. It is for 
education to seek out and develop 
the best leaders for use in the fu- 
ture as leaders in a democratic so- 
ciety. As for the others—those 
who are not the best—it is the 
mission of the school to show them 
why and how to be good citizens, 
to convince them that the demo- 
cratic way of life is the best and 
most effective way by giving them 
opportunity to exercise and prac- 
tice democratic methods in every- 
thing that they do. 


Enthusiasm for Democracy 


Our youth must learn to meet 
their education opportunities with 
as much verve and fire as they 
would use in supporting their 
football team. There have been, 
and perhaps may yet be, Commu- 
nist supported schools in our 
midst. These “Red” schools cater 
not only to the adult, but also to 
the young. 

It is possible to see how one of 
our children, who is young and 
impressionable, might be con- 
vinced that our present form of 
society does not have his best in- 
terests at heart, and that another 
form of government and society 
awaits him with open arms. 

Is it difficult to understand how 
a learner, who is bored by Eng- 
lish, stifled by drill-style history, 
smothered by civics, and forced 
into Latin, biology, or algebra, 
might find the Methods and Ma- 
terials of Sabotage, Principles and 
Techniques of Riot, and Dissemi- 
nation of Hatred just a bit more 
exciting ? 

Is it far fetched that a disgrun- 
tled high school Senior might, if 
he were uncertain of his future, 
and of parents unable to send him 
to college or give him social in- 
dependence, grasp at the chance 

[Continued on page 20] 





The Schoolhouse Has A New Window 


ALFRED H. SINKS 


Reprinted from May, 1949, Stee/ways 


HE old fashioned red school- 

house is being vastly im- 
proved by the addition of a new 
architectural feature: a window 
wide open on the adult world. 

There is one such window in the 
midwestern city of Peoria, IIli- 
nois. It opened with the arrival 
three years ago of a new teacher 

from Missouri, a slim, dark young 
lady named Maxine Hamaker. 
Mrs. Hamaker had more than her 
share of good looks and charm. 
She also had an exceptionally well- 
developed bump of Missouri’s 
famous “show me” attitude. 

Born in Salem, a small town in 
the Ozarks, Mrs. Hamaker had 
always wanted to see what went 
on inside of a steel mill. Hardly 
had she learned that one was lo- 
cated on the edge of Peoria than 
she was reaching for a phone to 
find out whether visits were al- 
lowed. Before she dialed, she hesi- 
tated. Why not take her eighth 
grade class through the mill? 

At the steel mill office, em- 
ployees at first were startled, then 
amused. Steel mills were hardly 
the right environment for chil- 
dren to romp in. The company was 
rather proud of the measures it 
had taken to insure the safety of 
its own men, and of dealers and 
customers who visited the plant. 
But it never had to worry about 
children. Wouldn’t they get into 
trouble? 

Mrs. Hamaker bristled at the 
suggestion. If grownups could un- 
derstand and obey safety rules, 
her pupils could, too, she declared. 
And she said it in such a way that 
the steel company executives de- 
cided not to argue. 

So the experiment was agreed 
upon. Before the date was set, 
Mrs. Hamaker taught her pupils 
a good deal about steel so they 
would get the most out of the big 
day when it rolled around. Out at 
the plant, guides were arranged 
for, lunch was ordered in the em- 
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ployees’ cafeteria, and the chil- 
dren set off on their voyage of 
discovery. 

If the new world of great fur- 
naces and giant machines amazed 
and delighted the Peoria children, 
their own impact was hardly less 
on the men in the plant. It bright- 
ened the day’s work to see the 
boys and girls—looking so intent 
behind their safety goggles—peer- 
ing into the open hearth, watching 
glowing ingots rise from the soak- 
ing pits, examining rolling mill 
equipment or wire drawing ma- 
chines, frantically scribbling in 
their notebooks wherever they 
went. Steelworkers on the job 
were quick to offer bits of in- 
formation, smiles of encourage- 
ment and friendly pats on the 
back. 

A few weeks after the kids went 
home, there was a fresh burst of 
excitement in the mill. A mag- 
nificent 16-foot mural, painted to 
represent the essential steps in 
steelmaking, was unrolled and 
hung in the employees’ cafeteria. 
It had been painted by the eighth- 
graders as thanks for the priv- 
ilege of having been allowed to 
see for themselves how steel was 
made. 

But what about the children 
themselves? Is a new and better 


kind of education really growing 
out of the kind of experience Mrs. 
Hamaker gives her pupils? This 
year’s class was the third of her 
eighth grade groups to tour the 
mill. So I went to Irving School, 
where Mrs. Hamaker teaches now, 
to see for myself the practical re- 
sults of these field trips. 

At Irving, I met Stewart. Stew 
had played hookey about as much 
as any boy in school. Two or three 
years he had been a real problem 
to the truant officers. In class, he 
had been either sullen or mis- 
chievous. Naturally bright, he had 
never actually failed to pass to the 
next grade; but he was never far 
from it. Just before Christmas 
last year his mother came to see 
Miss Hazel Conrad, the principal. 
Her face was wreathed in smiles. 

“We were really afraid Stew 
was going to turn into a bad boy,” 
she said. “‘He just wasn’t inter- 
ested in school, hated every 
minute of it. He’d found com- 
panions who were influencing him 
the wrong way and we just 
couldn’t seem to keep him 
straight. Now everything’s dif- 
ferent. I don’t know what his 
teacher’s done, but he just can’t 
wait to get to school!” 

Miss Conrad laughed. She knew 
all about Stew’s transformation. 
Far from playing hookey now, he 
was the one most often trusted 
to run errands for the school. He 
was punctilious in accounting for 
money given him to spend. 

Stew had changed after his visit 
to the mill. The pouring of the 
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The Visit Had Lasting Results 
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NEXPERIENCED _ teachers 
] generally use the same 
methods and the same kind of 
planning that their own teachers 
used. Consequently, most of them 
today manage their courses in the 
old “assign-study-recite-test”’ ster- 
eotype, feebly organized and 
drafted by the appropriately 
named textbook plan. 

After a period of researching, 
experimenting and _ evaluating, 
most educators are recommending 
the discard of traditional methods. 
In their place they would sub- 
stitute a more functional ap- 
proach, one that would enable a 
child to work toward worthwhile 
purposes, and take more active 
part in his own education. 

The value of this approach, or 
method, is no longer challenged 
by teachers who know and accept 
the basic principles of child and 
adolescent psychology. Only a few 
will fail to get the significance of 
the statement, so widely known 
that its origin has been forgotten, 
that ‘‘he who does the doing learns 
the learning.” 


Better Than Textbooks 


Educational authorities would 
also have a better plan for the 
manipulation of the teaching- 
learning situation than the old 
textbook plan which is character- 
ized by the listing of chapter 
heads from a single textbook, the 
pages dealing with each chapter, 
and probably the number of days 
to be spent “covering” each chap- 
ter. 

Obviously such a plan would 
not be suited to an organization 
in which the child does something 
besides read and discuss the text- 
book. 

Much better is the so-called 
unit plan. The value of the unit 
plan for high school teaching was 
recognized years ago and it has 
been faithfully taught by profes- 
sors of education from its early 
beginning. The unit plan has been 
accepted by progressive elemen- 
tary schools and a few secondary 
schools. 

Most young teachers leave their 
preparatory training with a work- 
ing knowledge of the unit plan 
and with a vague understanding 
of a few teaching methods. But 
too often they find themselves in 
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From The Text Book to The Conference Table 


Improving High School Teaching 


GUY V. FERRELL 
Middle Tennessee State College 


You don't have to be a stereotype. Mr. Ferrell, who is convinced 
that a majority of teachers are earnestly trying to improve their 
teaching, implies that the only hopeless teacher is the ''mental- 


ly retired" one. 


teaching positions where origi- 
nality is discouraged and modern 
methods of teaching are frowned 
upon—maybe even restricted by 
administrative policies and fixed 
courses of study. 


Tradition Becomes Habitual 


The results are evident. The 
teacher picks up the accepted 
manner and uses it. Then, as ex- 
perienced teachers, they are some- 
times reluctant to give up the old 
traditional ways which have be- 
come habitual, even though they 
may have gained complete aca- 
demic freedom. They are reluctant 
to learn new ways in which the 
child helps in the educational 
process. 

All pedagogues have a method 
of teaching, but a limited number 
will be found with a well organ- 
ized one written out for scrutiny. 
In explaining their stand with the 
assign-study-recite-test method, 
and their antiquated textbook 
plan, they complain of a lack of 
time, a heavy teaching load, the 
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theoretic nature of modern con- 
cepts, and a lack of equipment. 

In the light of those limitations, 
it seems that maybe many teach- 
ers and schools aren’t ready or 
prepared to fall in line with all of 
the modern concepts of the func- 
tional way of teaching. It is a long 
jump from the traditional to the 
functional way of teaching. And 
since there are both good and bad 
features in all methods of teach- 
ing, some educators have sug- 
gested that we retain the better 
features of the traditional prac- 
tices and enrich the teaching- 
learning situation with some of 
the outstanding characteristics of 
the functional unit. 

With this idea in mind, the fol- 
lowing plan has been worked out 
for organization of high school 
courses. The purpose of present- 
ing the plan is two-fold. First, it 
will introduce the traditional, ex- 
perienced high school teacher to 
some of the aspects of the func- 
tional unit and to some of the 

[Continued on page 48] 








An Easier Way to Spell and Read 


spelling 42 sounds in more than 


Dr. P. P. Claxton has devised a 


which, he believes, will prove to be 


RE you one of the millions of 

people who have trguble with 
spelling? Do you hesitate to pro- 
nounce a new word until you have 
consulted Noah Webster? 

A solution to your problems has 
been found. For more than 50 
years Tennessee’s own elder ed- 
ucational statesman has_ been 
working on a practical phonetic 
alphabet that can conceivably 
make English the simplest lan- 
guage in the world instead of 
the hardest to learn. 

Half a century ago, in the 
schoolrooms of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the children were handed a ver- 
sion of their mother tongue which, 
when they mastered it, enabled 
each of them to pronounce every 
word exactly like his neighbor 
did. And what is more, there 
were no bothersome decisions to 
make in spelling about “i before e 
except after c, or—” 

Philander Priestley Claxton has 
had a long, full life. He has given 
his time and energy to educating 
the children of Tennessee, of the 
South and of the nation. He began 


Cc asc in cat 

g as g in go 

k as ch in church 

q as th in then 

1 as ng in sing 

s as sh in she 

t as th in thin 

z, as zh sound in erosion 


4 as a in baby 
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"practical phonetic alphabet"’ 
both useful and economical. 


teaching in 1882 and climbed to 
the top of the ladder, serving as 
United States Commissioner of 
Education under three presidents. 

One would expect him to be 
tired of work, tired of children. 
But when he recalls the school- 
room in Tulsa where he experi- 
mented with his Practical Pho- 
netic Alphabet, his eyes are as 
bright as a six-year-old’s. “They 
caught right on,” he says hap- 
pily. 

Dr. Claxton, who might be liv- 
ing in semi-retirement as Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Austin Peay 
State College, prefers to work on. 
There is a great job to be done, he 
believes, in this matter of an in- 
ternational language, and he has 
no intention of stopping until the 
job is well underway. “More 
people speak English now than 
any other one language,” he in- 
sists, “so why not have simplified 
English as the international lan- 
guage?” 

But if English is to be the inter- 
national language, it must be 
worked on. Now, with 26 letters 


aasaincat 
G as a in ask 
Gas aincard 


@ as aw in dawn 


é as e in me 

€ as e in met 
1 as e in fern 
I as 1 in bible 


1 as 1'in sit 


400 different ways, English is 
certainly one of the most difficult 
languages, if not the most difficult 
to learn. 

For years people have worked 
on simplified spelling, phonetic al- 
phabets, dictionary reform. But 
those efforts, in Dr. Claxton’s 
opinion, are sort of piece-meal. 
About forty years ago Andrew 
Carnegie gave a million dollars 
for the promotion of spelling re- 
form, and a quarter million was 
spent. One of the results is a 
valuable list of rules for gradual 
simplification within the limits of 


our present alphabet. But the 
list is not being used. 
Dr. Claxton asks why walk 


across a chasm when you can 
leap across? He certainly doesn’t 
advocate a wholesale burning of 
books and a reprinting of all 
literature in the Practical Pho- 
netic Alphabet. But the aim of the 
Alphabet is the final form of the 
language. Dr. Claxiton’s dream is 
to start from the bottom and 
work up. First on his list is 
publication of Mother Goose in 
the Phonetic Alphabet—‘“‘Children 
can learn to read and spell in half 
the time they take now’’—followed 
by phonetic printing of new edi- 
tions of the classics. 


6 asoinno 

O as O in not 

D as OO iN moon 
G as 00 in book 
@ as 01 in boil 

WU as Ou in out 
U as u in bugle 


u as u in fun 
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Its originator has listed ten 
objectives to promote the use of 
his alphabet. First is grouping 
hundreds of illustrated words; he 
has done this. Second is making 
and printing dictionary lists of 
approximately 50,000 words; he 
has begun work on Webster’s E]- 
ementary Dictionary. Third is 
making phonographic records of 
correct pronunciation of sounds 
of letters and key words, and of 
good speech and reading. The 
catch here is the difficulty of find- 
ing people who pronounce the lan- 
guage as it should be pronounced. 
“Dean Acheson is probably best 
in pronunciation,” said Dr. Clax- 
ton, “and two others are Bishop 


Practical Fonetic Alfabet 


A 4- mat da frat ap Abl 

A a-mat man az Adam far 

G G-Gsc last gras Gftir 

G a- hard art cam pam 

8 e-cel el cet fet hec 

B b- bat bun cub cob Bob 

C c- cat cap cil bac cép 

K k - kin kép mak kurk Karlz 
D d - den did bed ded beded 
d q - qat gen q6 qem baq 


E é - h@ él sé pép gés 


L e - bed fed hed sed Elen 


Kern and Mr. Finley, editor of 
the New York Times.” 

The seven other objectives in- 
clude various printing and pub- 
lishing ventures and organization 
of a world-wide association for 
the advancement of the Alphabet. 
The great difficulty in achieving 
these lies in the necessity of get- 
ting typewriters and typesetting 
machines with the 43 letters. Too, 
opposition of vested interests 
must be overcome. Then there is 
the conservatism of people accus- 
tomed to our present alphabet and 
spelling. This must be overcome 
gradually. The greatest difficulty 
probably is lack of money. Dr. 
Claxton estimates it will take two 


or three million dollars to get the 
venture started. 

Reproduced across the page is 
Dr. Claxton’s Practical Phonetic 
Alphabet (copyright, 1949). Note 
that the basic forms of the letters 
as we use them now are retained. 
The only invention is the u with 
a dot in it, making the ou diph- 
thong sound. Marks used are not 
diacritical marks; they are part 
of the letter. 

In the Practical Phonetic Al- 
phabet, the letters bd fhjlm 
nprstvwyz have their reg- 
ular consonant values. Sound 
values of other letters are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


N n-not nd den nun Nan 
N n -sin sinin son lon banc 
O 6-nd sd not sdp him 

O o- not hop dol bos lost 
[Do - mon son co col sop 
Qa- bac cac crac pat fal 
Q o- al bol bo con Ro 

UW uw-tun ut wr rund sur 

P p- pop pup pupi copi hapi 
Rr-rat ran sor yér stér 
Ss-sun set Bes mis cis 


Ss-sun sé mus sip wis 


Tt-Tom ten net went at 


I1- bacir firn bird pirfect park ¥ ¢ - tin tic bot tine smit 
U ti - ttn pir is tz biti 


F f - fun fat if cuf of 


G g - giv got big eg ges 
Hh - hat hop him hiz haz 


U u- bun us cup tub funi 
V v- vin hav cav ov vaniti 








W w- we wet wind wav hwen 
X x - ax ox box explan sixti 

Y y- yes yet yel yam béyond 
Zz- Zion zon az tz lazi 

Z z,-Frazir éro6zun fizun 


ti- fin kim hi lit nit 

li- tin in cil cwil pit 

J j- jug jump 4j baj juj 

L 1- lif lift bel cil dol 

M m-man am dam mé gem 
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Educated 
[Continued from page 11] 


only teach it, they more often than 
not need it, yet psychology has 
much to give us in terms of self- 
knowledge and the wise use of 
our powers. 

But what we need is not more 
and more courses in psychology, 
but rather the presence and the 
influence of adults who have mas- 
tered the art of living, adults who 
have created a fellowship between 
the people they are and the people 
they ought to be and seek to be. 
Too many people who are but 
personalized civil wars are trying 
to teach the rest of us how to 
possess peace. We need those who 
possess peace within themselves. 


Only such can adequately teach 
children how to find the better 
path, and the higher ground. 

To these three, the world about 
us, the world above us, and the 
world within us, I would add three 
others—the world behind us, the 
world before us, and the world be- 
yond us. 


The Stew of History 


The world behind us contains 
the total story of man, although 
we can never know it in its full 
form. From the world behind us 
we should receive information as 
to what men said and did, their 
successes and failures, their 
dreams and their broken hearts, 
their tears and their laughter. 

He who seeks to grasp what 


has been, and has been done and 
said, finds calm where others 
know storm, and can look with 
fearless eyes on the shadows of 
his own day. He is conscious of 
processes within a process. In the 
stew we call history, he can dif- 
ferentiate between the carrots and 
the potatoes, the meat and the 
onions, the solid and the liquid. 
And instead of feeling that the 
heat and the bubbling in the pot 
mean destruction, he licks his lips 
and awaits the finished product. 
Education must always concern 
itself with the world behind us, 
the process that produced today! 


We Shape the Future 


But must it not also, like the 
historian, see beyond the heat and 
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the bubbles? Knowing the pro- 
cesses, can he not to some degree 
determine its final texture and 
flavor? The world is before us as 
well as behind us, and while it 
is true that historians write his- 
tory and do not create it, it is 
also true that out of what we say 
and do now tomorrow is born. 

Every child should be trained 
to live now in such a way that 
tomorrow will be brighter and 
better for all. He is not one cater- 
pillar. He is part of a colony. His 
actions have their repercussions 
on others. The twig he breaks may 
be the ragged edge that tears 
another’s skin. 

Every child should be brought 
face to face with the fact that if 
we are to have democracy every 
man must be his best. Democracy 
and education seek to make him a 
bigger, stronger person, and dis- 
cipline must teach him how to use 
that bigger, stronger selfhood for 
the pleasure and benefit of all. 
Only through better people can a 
better world come, and the job 
of church and school is to produce 
better people. 

I have covered all my cater- 
pillar thoughts with the exception 
of one: the world beyond. Is man 
a worm destined to a worm’s ex- 
istence, or a worm that can be 
a butterfly? Is he a mist or a 
mountain? A season or a full- 
orbed year? A summer field or 
the grain that survives? A drop 
of water that quenches the earth’s 
thirst and then becomes a cloud, 
or is he destined for the stagnant 
swamp called death? 


The Butterfly 


It seems to me that it makes a 
great deal of difference whether 
we approach education from the 
angle that concerns people who 
are like grass which today is and 
tomorrow is cast into the oven, or 
whether people are caterpillars 
destined for a new and better life 
beyond the cocoon! If life is 
limited to the earth, then most 
of our education is sufficient, but 
if man is eternal as Job and Jesus 
believed, is our education enough? 

If we are worms and only 
worms, we need one kind of edu- 
cation. But if we are worms des- 
tined to be butterflies, it seems 
to me it calls for another. 

[Continued on page 20] 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight —all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. , 
These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling—more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highw ays will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


7“ Posoennen OF Zyocvcw AUROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Educated 
[Continued from page 19] 


The Master whom I serve once 
said, “What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” I say unto 
you, what shall it profit a man if 
he takes all the courses offered by 
our schools and universities, and 


hears nothing more than the 
voices of fellow worms as they 
spend their lives munching cab- 
bages together? If education 
merely makes us bigger worms, is 
it enough? 


Education Needs a Skylight 


Education today needs three- 
story people with skylights, teach- 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 











Ever 
make 
an 


Easter 
tree? 


Easter Bunny says 
it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 


You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. Tie on tiny 
basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color. 
See photo above how to use. Next, out of colored paper (yellow, green, red) cut 


out own hand-drawn tulips. 


Your paper tulips should be 25% in. 
tall x 24 wide; green stem, 2 in. 
and leaves, 2 in. long x 34 in. wide. 
Affix stem and leaves to tulip with 
sticky tape. 

Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint 
or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- 
terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape 
and string or ribbon make loop for 
hanging on tree. See how at right. 


But before coloring shells, remember 
each egg must be “blown out” in 
order to have shells hang lightly 
without weight like Christmas Tree 
ornaments. See how at right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
The pleasant, satisfying chewing just naturally 
helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 
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How to Blow Out Eggs—Prick pinpoint 
at one end and make 


hole M6 in. at other 
end. Put lips lightly to 
smaller hole and blow 


ever so carefully and 
slowly so as not to 
crack shell. 





How to affix loops to 
the shells—Turn egg 


shell on its side and 
now with hardly any 
pressure at all (you 
must be most careful or you will crack it) 


stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
bon loop fastened underneath as shown, 
right. Loop 4 inches. 

For a base —use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 


with dirt or sand if large; if small, a 
flower holder and candy easter eggs. 











ers and administrators who know 
the world about them and the 
world above and within them, the 
world of yesterday, the world of 
tomorrow and the world beyond. 
Only through the character of 
fully trained educators can chil- 
dren know the full possibilities 
of self and society, and strive with 
sacrificial devotion to be more 
than caterpillars. 

Men have sprouted wings, and 
death has descended upon our 
earth in appalling thunder. What 


' we need are the gossamer wings 





that give beauty and not destruc- 
tion, and enable men to fly with- 
out sending other men scurrying 
for the caves of darkness. 

Education without God can only 
teach men how to go from being 
caterpillars to being moles. Edu- 
cation with God, or God made real 
and regnant through the charac- 
ter of educators, can challenge and 
guide men through the caterpillar 
days to the garden days of flight 
that lie beyond. 


Democracy 
[Continued from page 13] 


to ‘make good” under “Red” tute- 
lage? 

Is it melodramatic? Have I 
read too many pulp novels? On 
such grounds as these are born 
the Nazi superman. From these 
fertile beginnings grew Musso- 
lini’s Fascisti. With less to gain 
came the hordes of Ghengis Khan 
and Attila the Hun. If past his- 
tory is a valid measuring stick, 
the United States and democracy 
can meet any threat which comes 
from without. But the threat 
from within, our internal weak- 
ness, must be met now in the 
schools and in the home. 


The school curricula must be so 
reconstituted that our youth will 
see future progress, purpose, and 
the good for all from the combined 
strength of many, as an unfailing 
part of our democracy. They 
must be convinced that their own 
welfares are at stake and are 
deeply held in the hearts of educa- 
tors and parents. We can, and 
must, convince our youth that de- 
mocracy is worth preserving. 
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Representative Assembly Action 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Representative Assembly, without dissenting 
vote, adopted the following five points for presenta- 
tion to the 1951 General Assembly: 

1. Improvement of certification standards as rap- 
idly as the supply of trained teachers will permit. 

2. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the 
present foundation school program, including funds 
for capital outlay, during the coming biennium, in 
the face of increased costs due to increased enroll- 
ment, improved training of teachers and accumu- 
lated needs of the state teachers’ retirement system. 


3. A long range program of salary revision which, 
under the state salary schedule, will provide a 
teacher with bachelor’s degree a beginning salary of 
$2,000 and would advance over a period of 15 years 
to $3,000 with similar increases in the state salary 
schedule for certificated teachers of other levels of 
training and corresponding increases for teachers 
in non-equalizing counties and cities. Each of the 
next three general assemblies will be requested to 
make available not less than one-third of the in- 
creased state funds required to put the ultimate pro- 
gram into effect. The above program is exclusive of 
any funds which may be made available to the 
public schools of the state through acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

4. Adequate state support for higher education. 

5. Teacher tenure legislation which will provide 
for: (a) Tenure protection to all certificated teachers 
who have served a probationary period sufficiently 
long to determine their qualifications to continue in 
service; (b) Provision for dismissal of teachers for 
incompetence, inefficiency, neglect of duty, unprofes- 
sional conduct, insubordination or abolition of posi- 
tion; (c) Fair trial for teachers who have been 
dismissed; (d) Protection of local tenure laws. 


DELEGATES TO ST. LOUIS 


The Assembly voted to allow state delegates to 
the N.E.A. convention in St. Louis, on July 2-7, $75 
each. In addition to the ten delegates chosen by the 
Assembly, ten will be chosen by the Administrative 
Council on the same expense allowance. This will 
increase the number of state delegates from 15, the 
number sent to Boston, to 20. 

Delegates elected by the Assembly are: First 
District, Roger T. Smith, Claiborne County; Second, 
Ruby Mize, Blount County; Third, Harry A. Brown, 
McMinn County; Fourth, Whitson M. Overcash, 
Robertson County; Fifth, Beecher Bowen, Cannon 
County; Sixth, Thelma Gilliam, Davidson County; 
Seventh, Ruby McElroy, Maury County; Eighth, C. 
J. Huckaba, Madison County; Ninth, Mrs. Margaret 
Pope, Dyer County. Since no nomination for dele- 
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gate from the Tenth District was made from the 
floor, the Assembly recommended that the Council 
choose that delegate. In session immediately follow- 
ing the Assembly, the Council chose Enoch Mitchell, 
Memphis State College, to represent the Tenth Dis- 
trict. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Hugh Waters, first vice president, assumed office 
as president. Milton Hamilton of Union City was 
elected first vice president to serve for one year 
before becoming president in 1951. New Council 
members are: Second District, G. Hobart Smith; 
Sixth District, J. E. Moss; Eighth District, Rex 
Turman. 

The Assembly nominated three teachers to mem- 
bership on the State Teachers’ Retirement System 
Board of Trustees. Governor Browning will choose 
one from these three: O. H. Jones, W. O. Inman, and 
C. H. Cole. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The proposed amendments to the T.E.A. Constitu- 
tion were passed unanimously as they appeared in 
the December issue of the THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS' RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Drew S. Gaylor, Executive Secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System, reported that 
the system is operating smoothly. He urged that all 
teachers keep their records in order and urged, also, 
that teachers see to it that annual appropriations 
are sufficient to keep the system actuarially sound. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


The Assembly approved the Council’s recommen- 
dation that the Tennessee Education Association 
affiliate with the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. Annual dues are $100. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 


Assistant Secretary Frank Bass reported that 
membership in the T.E.A. was at its highest point 
in history with 20,314 members. Membership in 
the N.E.A. as of December 31 amounted to 16,813. 


BUDGET 


The Assembly approved unanimously the budget 
recommended to it by the Administrative Council. 
The budget was printed in the December 
TEACHER. 








From the President 





To the Teachers of Tennessee: 


You have bestowed a great honor 
upon me in electing me President of 
the Tennessee Education Association 
for 1950. | wish to express to you 
my sincere appreciation for this privi- 
lege and opportunity to serve. 

| assume the responsibilities of this 
office with a mingled feeling of pride, 
humility, and contidence. It would be 
difficult for any teacher in the State 
to survey the achievements of our 
united profession without feeling proud 
that he is a teacher in Tennessee and 
that he is playing a part in providing 
better educational opportunities for 
boys and girls. 

Recognition of the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that go with such a posi- 
tion certainly reduces one to humility. 
At the same time the past efforts of 


New Council Members 





HOBART SMITH 
SECOND DISTRICT 


22 





J. E. Moss 
SIXTH DISTRICT 


teachers, both individually and collec- 
tively, together with the spirit of co- 
operation and unity which has been 
characteristic of our great organiza- 
tion inspire confidence. 

The Representative Assembly has 
adopted a program which merits the 
full cooperation and enthusiastic sup- 
port of every teacher. Your delegates 
approved this program without a dis- 
senting vote. Its realization, however, 
will demand the active, unified support 
of all teachers. 

| am reminded of that inspiring 
poem by Douglas Malloch entitled ''Be 
the Best of Whatever You Are," a 
stanza of which reads as follows: 

We can't all be captains, we've 

got to be crew, 

There's something for all of us here, 

There's big work to do, and there's 

lesser to do, 

And the task we must do is the 

near.” 

Yes, in the words of the poet, there 
is work for all of us to do; and the 
work we must do is the near—in our 
local schools, local professional organi- 
zations, and local communities. May 
each teacher rededicate his efforts to 
providing the very best educational 
experiences for the children with whom 
he works. May each teacher strive 
to be an effective member of local 
professional organizations and an ac- 
tive participant in the affairs of the 
local community. Only through such 
efforts can the goals which we have 
set for ourselves be realized. The 
growth, development, and accomplish- 
ments of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation are the results of your efforts. 
Through your efforts continued prog- 
ress will be assured. 


Sincerely, 


HUGH WATERS 





REX TURMAN 
EIGHTH DISTRICT 
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Federal Aid Suport 

Congressmen and newspaper editors 
have joined in public statements in 
support of Federal aid to education. 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah) 
points out, “The rapidly increasing 
birthrate is now adding to the problems 
of the American schools. Classrooms 
are overcrowded. Hundreds of Amer- 
ican communities will not be able to 
offer their children adequate school 
facilities until the federal government, 
recognizing its stake in education, 
grants some aid for the support of 
schools.” 

Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
adds, “I believe that the federal gov- 
ernment should undertake a system of 
extending financial aid to the states 
with the objective of enabling the 
states to provide a basic minimum ed- 
ucation to every child. Only by such aid, 
in my opinion can we assure equal op- 
portunity in spite of the financial con- 
dition of the state or district of the 
child’s residence.” 

Representative Carl D. Perkins (D., 
Kentucky) declares, “No legislation be- 
fore the House of Representatives 
promises more for the security and 
prosperity of the nation than a meas- 
ure which would provide equality of 
educational opportunity for all children 
regardless of the place of their birth.” 
Representative John J. Allen, Jr., (R., 
California) says, “The House of Rep- 
resentatives should give immediate at- 
tention to the needs of children, par- 
ticularly in the states of lesser financial 
ability. . . . Members of the House of 
Representatives should have the ear- 
liest possible opportunity to express 
themselves on the question of federal 
aid to education.” 

Jonathan Daniels, editor of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, 
said he believes that “federal aid is 
needed this year, and it should be 
granted by prompt passage in the 
House of the Senate bill which leaves 
the status of parochial schools for later 
determination. . . . The question needs 
to be settled; but to delay action until 
it is settled is grossly unfair to a gen- 
eration of children who today are re- 
ceiving a substandard education.” 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher 
of the Denver (Colo.) Post, declared, 
“T believe firmly that Congress should 
take affirmative action on federal aid 
to education early in this session. It 
must be obvious to all of us that the 
American educational system is no bet- 
ter than its weakest link. Those weak 
links, then, should be made so strong 
that we can point to our worst school 
as a good school. This can be brought 
about only through federal aid, for not 
all our states are capable of supporting 
an adequate education system.” 
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Richardson Is 
Research Director 


| The films 


John W. Richardson, Jr., new- | 
est member of the T.E.A. staff, | 


was born on February 23, “too | 
long ago,” on a farm in Henry | 


County. He graduated from 
Grove High School at Paris, and 


that took 20 


Murray State Teachers College at | 


Murray, Kentucky. He earned | 


the Master’s degree at Duke Uni- 
versity, and has done further 
graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Richardson taught at | 


Springville School in Henry 
County and served as principal, 
consecutively, of Puryear High 
School, Big Sandy School, Obion 
School, and Ripley High School. 
He left Ripley to join the State 
Department of Education as Re- 
gional Supervisor for West Ten- 
nessee. He left this position to 
become Acting Director of the Di- 


vision of Public Schools (High) in | 


November, 1948. 
Resigning his position with the 


State Department, he became a | 
part of the Tennessee Education | 


Association staff in January, 
1950. Mr. Richardson will serve 
as director of research until Au- 
gust 1, when he will become as- 
sistant secretary. 


Be it resolved— 
By resolution, the Representative As- 


sembly expressed apreciation to Gover- | 


nor Browning and the General Assembly 
for their part in the formation and 
passage of the General Education Bill 
of 1949, and to Commissioner Smith 
for developing the educational program. 


The Assembly wished Dr. Holt well in | 


his new position, and pledged to Frank 


Bass, who succeeds him, and his staff 


its support and confidence. Endorse- 
ment of federal aid to education was 
reaffirmed, and the group recommended 
“That Vocational Rehabilitation should 


be expanded to provide for an all-in- 


clusive service to the severely handi- 


capped, and that the administration | 


should be placed permanently in the 
Federal Security Agency, as provided 
for in H.R. 5577.” 

The Assembly requested “the Gover- 
of Tennessee and the Commissioner 
of Education to give consideration to 
appointing a council or commission on 
education (including members repre- 
senting various professions, organiza- 
tions and lay groups, as well as school 
people) for the purpose of assisting 
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years’ experience 


to make... 


YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers 
(112 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 
Circus Day in Our Town 


Gas for Home and Industry 
(112 reels) 


Life of a Plant 
(Color) 
Copper—Mining and Smelting 
(Color) 





Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 
dient essential to good teaching films. 

That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 

Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 
tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 
priceless experience of 20 years of pioneering in the production of 
classroom motion pictures. 


More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 
classrooms today making a lasting contribution to better learning. 
The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 
finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 


In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 
sisting on time-tested EBFilms ... to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 
purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm with absolute 
confidence. 

The same experience that makes EBFilms great makes your EBF Representative a 
man well-fitted to help you with your audio-visual problems. Call him in often. 
| CJ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
| Wilmette, Illinois 


NEW YORK * LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « DALLAS « PASADENA 
23 


Your EBFilms Representative: 


CARL BROCKETT, Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 











with educational problems in Tennessee, 
with special attention devoted to re- 
source education.” 

Also recommended and approved were 
the Southern Association’s Cooperative 
Study in Elementary Education, and 
inclusion of school clerks and _ secre- 
taries in the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. Appreciation was expressed to 
Wright Frost, retiring president and 
the Association’s support was pledged 
to Hugh Waters, new president. 


FRED S. ELLIOTT, principal of the 
Whitehaven High School, has been ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Education 
by Governor Browning. Mr. Elliott 
succeeds Ernest C. Ball, superintendent 
of Memphis City Schools, whose term 
expired last May 20. 

Mr. Elliott will serve a six-year term 
beginning May 29, 1949. 


NECROLOGY REPORT 


The Representative Assembly paid 
tribute to members of the T.E.A. who 
died during 1949 with these words: 

It is with profound sorrow that we, 
as teachers of the great State of Ten- 
nessee, record the death of our associ- 
ates who have passed away during the 
year of 1949. 

In recognition of the long and untir- 
ing service of these teachers, who have 
given of their best to the youth of our 
state, we wish to express a sense of 
personal loss. These teachers have been 
identified with a constructive and edu- 
cational work throughout the state. Per- 
haps the most distinguished service 
rendered was the molding of the char- 
acter of our youth. 

Those recognized were: 


H. W. Arnold 
Mrs. W. M. Breeding 








Nashville 





The World Book Encyclopedia 


NEW 1950 EDITION—HEAVIER PAPER 
See full page four-color ad January 30 LIFE, one-half page black and 
white ad February 27 LIFE, — page four-color ad March 13 
Full page ad Tennessee Teacher for April 
Visit Display at T. E. A. State Meeting, Knoxville—Booth No. 6 
OFFICE IN TENNESSEE FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


Few local franchises available all fields. 


Write FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., Educational Division 
605 THIRD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Telephone 6-0324 








A COMPLETE LANGUAGE PROGRAM IN A 
WORKBOOK SERIES FOR GRADES 1 - 8 


Outstanding features of this new 


series include: 


e Clear-cut rules, guides, and exam- 
ples for each exercise in large black 


type for ease in study 


e Adequate material in each book for 


a full year’s work 


e Complete maintenance and testing 
program for the series, with loose- 


leaf tests for each book, 3-8 


e Varied exercises, with ample space 


for the pupil’s work 


e Attractive integrated illustrations; 


large type; easy format 


e Covers all principles and rules of 
grammar that everyone must know 


e Easy scoring for teacher 


ORDER YOUR NEEDS NOW 


She, 


< 










LANGUAGE 


SERIES 


Learn to Talk and Write 


Grade 1 $ .40 
Talking and Writing 

Grade 2 40 
Our Language 

Grade 3 44 
Language, Book 4 

Grade 4 44 
language, Book 5 

Grade 5 .52 
Language, Book 6 

Grade 6 -52 
Language, Book 7 

Grade 7 -52 
language, Book 8 

Grade 8 -52 
Prices subject to usual school 


discount 
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Carson Hancock 

Edith Perry 

Dora Greer 

Virginia McDonald 
Mrs. Tommie Austin 
Mrs. Isabelle Blakemore 
Frances Harding 

Mrs. L. Sparkman 
Mrs. Katherine Elliott 
Miss Nell Atkinson 
Mrs. Ina Harvey 

Erie W. Simms 

Mrs. Bertha Carter 
Julia Lynn Anderson 
Ben H. Gross 

W. G. Fitzgerald 
George M. Rawlston 
Guy M. Swingley 
Mrs. Ollie Kate Moore 
Mrs. Jamie Smith Waggoner 
Miss Mabel Garrett 
Mrs. Nellie Mae Jones 
Ervie Sims 

Johnny Hutton 

Mrs. Laura Martin 

J. M. Grayson 

Mrs. Clay Gates 

Miss Lena Stokes 
Mrs. Allie Breeding 
Miss Georgia Cash 
Mrs. Nadine Cash 

Mrs. Grace Perry 
Gertrude Barr 

Mrs. Clara Dacus 
Mrs. Anna Lee Brown 
Dr. Annetta Trimble 
Bertha Surguine 
Mary Cochran 

Mrs. Sara Wiggins 
Mrs. Medaleine Rawlston 
Katie Price 

Miss Corrine French 
Kate Mitchell 

R. H. Burkhart 
Elizabeth England 
Elizabeth Dix 

Melissa Newton 

L. R. Powell 

Mrs. Sallie Johnson 
H. S. Lipscomb 

Mrs. Nellie C. Horne 
Lizzie Halloran 
Mamie Halloran 
Jenny Gray DeArmond 
Helen Presley 

C. S. Pendleton 

B. O. Duggan 

Frank Gentry 

James E. Belcher 

T. C. Prince 

Isaac Newton Rowland 
Mrs. Gertie Lyons 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brooks Owens 
Miss Etta Lee McBride 
Albura Fagola 

B. H. Cross 

Mrs. Clara Carpenter 
George Marshall 

Betty Weber 

C. B. Hale 

A. J. Roehm 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association is 
Bealer Smotherman, superintendent of 
Rutherford County Schools. D. E. Ray, 
superintendent of Jackson City Schools, 


| was named vice-president and James 


E. Gibbs, assistant superintendent of 
Nashville Schools, was elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association. 
Members of the Executive committee 
are C. B. Jjams, Jackson; Earl Sex- 
ton, J. T. Miles, Weakley County; and 


| P. W. Alexander, Johnson City. 
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PRINCIPALS 
MEET IN NASHVILLE 


The second annual conference 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Southeast Dis- 
trict, will be held in Nashville 
April 20-22. Featured speakers 
include Dr. Henry H. Hill, Pea- 
body; Dr. Andrew D. Holt, presi- 
dent of N.E.A.; Dr. Harold J. Mc- 
Nally, Columbia University; and 
Miss Eva G. Pinkston, Executive 
Secretary, D.E.S.P. 

Meetings are scheduled for Pea- 
body College campus and down- 
town hotels. Thursday afternoon 
will be devoted to tours of Nash- 
ville and the Hermitage, one con- 
ducted by Dr. A. L. Crabb of Pea- 
body. 

Group seminars will be organ- 
ized around the following topics: 
Achieving better understanding 
of children ; Improving promotion 
and reporting practices; Practic- 
ing better supervisory techniques ; 
Improving the principal’s profes- 
sional understanding; Developing 
better human relationships with- 
in the school; Establishing better 
relations with parents, patrons, 
and community; Improving the 
program of in-service teacher ed- 
ucation ; Developing better evalua- 
tion techniques; Providing better 
counseling and guidance services 
for children; Democratizing ad- 
ministrative procedures; Improv- 
ing and extending use of the 
school plant; Improving local and 
state principals’ associations. 

General chairman for the con- 
ference is R. N. Chenault, Warner 
School, Nashville. 


WEST TENNESSEE superintendents, 
supervisors and principals met at 
Jackson and at Dyersburg in January 
with Ronald Brinkley, high school 
supervisor, to discuss preliminary re- 
ports on school programs and standard- 
ization reports to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 





Cowan and Louise Bishop 
Bishop’s Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 


Phone 2-9935 Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








W. A. WALKER, who for 40 years 
has attended, taught or served as prin- 
cipal of the White County High School, 
was recently selected “Man of the Half 
Century” by the Sparta Expositor. Mr. 
Walker spent 24 years as a faculty 














member before becoming principal. His 
tenure was the longest term for any 
principal of the school. He resigned 
as principal in 1947 to teach senior 
history. The Expositor will present a 
citation to Mr. Walker soon. 
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A Public Utility joins hands... .. 


KUB's role as public utility is not alone that of supply- 
ing electricity, gas and water. Our Home Service de- 
partment also works with home economics programs, 
school lighting studies and in various other fields. Tru- 
ly, KUB joins hands with our modern educational sys- 


tem in helping to promote better living. 
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EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
The Essentials of Communication 
McMullan 
@ English text-workbooks providing a complete 
course in grammar, composition, and usage. 
@ A book for each year of high school. This series 
may be used independently, or to supplement 
any standard textbook. 
@ EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
answers the pupil's question . 
English important to me?" 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6 
Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


Music Educators National Conference, St. Louis : March 18-23 
Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago April 17-20 
Annual Convention, American Association for Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation, Dallas, Texas April 18-22 
Midsouth Regional Conference on Rural Life and 

Education, Mobile, Alabama April 20-22 
Southeast District, Department of Elementary School 

Principals, Nashville ae April 20-22 
Fifth National Conference on Citizenship, Washington May 22-24 
Annual Meeting, National Education Association, St. Louis July 2-7 
Delegate Assembly, World Organization of the Teaching 

Profession, Ottawa, Canada ) July 17-23 


American Education Week November 5-1 | 





A Truly LIGHTWEIGHT 
Low Cost 16 nm Sound Projector ! 






16mm. PROJECTOR 





Lift-Up 
Weight 
Only 20 Lbs. 


ANY STUDENT CAN LIFT OR CARRY IT 
Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room for 
use by large or small groups. Quick and easy 
to set-up... just lift off case, snap permanently 
attached reel arms in place and the new low 





Gamgpete cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. Operation 
Weight is remarkably simple. 

Including Many other advantages include: operation 
Speaker at both sound and silent speeds... time-tested 

and Case Ampro sound head, fast automatic re-wind, 


triple claw film movement, new slide-out 
removable film gate, coated super 2” F. 1.6 
lens, 1000 watt lamp . . . and many other 
Ampro “extras” that mean smooth trouble- 
free performance year after year ... A.C. 
and D.C. operation. 


-29 Lbs. 








See Your Dealer: 
Contact your local Ampro representative for full details 
and specifications on the budget priced ‘‘Stylist’’, or— 
write for circular describing Stylist. Also send for free 
copies of audio-visual booklets ‘‘A New Tool for 
Teaching’’ and ‘‘The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound."’ 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave. * Chicago 18, Illinois 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Trade 
Mark 
Reg. 


U. 8. 
Pat. Off. 





New Ampro Magnetic Tape Recorder and 
Playback Unit. Records up to 2 full hours 
on one 7” reel, weighs 15 Ibs.—only $94.50 
complete with microphone, amplifier, car- 
trying case, phono-radio jack and take-up 
reel. Ask for demonstration. 
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Administrators Elect White 


Warren Travis White, superintend- 


ent of Dallas, Texas, schools, was 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators for 
the year beginning March 15, 1950. 

Superintendent White has been with 
the Dallas school system for 19 years. 
Before assuming his post as superin- 
tendent in 1945, he had served there as 
assistant superintendent of schools 
and as principal of Sunset High School. 
He was chairman of the 1949 year- 
book commission which prepared 
American School Buildings. 


Organization Leadership 


Leaders of local, state and national 
education associations have started en- 
rolling for the fifth annual Institute 
of Organization Leadership to be spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. and the American 
University, July 24-August 18, at the 
University in Washington. 

The Institute is an intensive uni- 
versity graduate course to train of- 
ficers of education groups in the work 
of the Victory Action Program and of 
united associations. Formal class study 
is combined with conferences and 
meetings with national leaders and 
tours in and around Washington. 

Enrollment is limited to 100 leaders. 
Application blanks and additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Joy 
Elmer Morgan, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


American Education Week, 1950 


Theme of the 1950 American Ed- 
ucation Week, November 5-11, is 
“Government Of, By and For the Peo- 
ple.” The annual celebration will again 
be sponsored in Tennessee by the state 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
American Legion, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

Topics include: Sunday, Moral and 
Spiritual Values; Monday, Responsi- 
bilities of the Citizen; Tuesday, Mean- 
ing of the Ballot; Wednesday, Urgent 
School Needs; Thursday, Opportunity 
for All; Friday, Home-School-Com- 
munity Teamwork; Saturday, Free- 
dom’s Heritage. 








FLOWERS IOALL THE WorLp By Wire 
v Say t oth Fowers” 
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Our Welcome Mat Is Out! 


We hope you'll pay us a visit while in Knoxville! Miller's has 
six complete shopping floors... all under one roof! Here you 
can buy everything from your new Easter outfit (Fashion Floor, 


the Third) to a piece of French apple pie (Grill, Downstairs). 


Don't fail to see our beautiful China Department, Fifth Floor... 
Mademoiselle Shoe Salon, Sub-Deb Shop and Fabric Center, 


Second Floor. 


You'll find a convenient package checkroom Downstairs .. . 
the Ladies’ Lounge on the Balcony! Open a charge account 


if you wish. Miller's delivers free within 150 miles! 


The store is staffed with helpful salespeople, eager to make 


your visit a pleasant one! Come in... we'll be looking for you! 
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The Farragut 


Compliments of 


HOTEL FARRAGUT 


R. B. NEIGHBORS, Manager 


























Tennessee 


82nd Annual Session 


Education 


KNOXVILLE 


Association 


MARCH 23 and 24, 1950 


ALUMNI MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday evening, 8 o'clock 


Presiding: Hugh Waters, President, Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association 

Music: The National Anthem, led by Edward Ham- 
ilton, President, Tennessee Music Educators Asso- 
ciation 

Invocation 

Greetings from President Hugh Waters 

Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President 


SECOND GENE 


Friday morning, 


Presiding: Hugh Waters, President, Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association 

Community Singing: Led by Edward Hamilton 

Greetings from the University of Tennessee: Dr. 
C. E. Brehm, President 

Introduction of Governor: 
Smith 

Address: Honorable Gordon Browning, Governor 
of Tennessee 

Address: Arthur Corey, Executive 
California Teachers Association 


Commissioner J. M. 


Secretary, 


Special Music 
Address: W. H. Alexander, Pastor, First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


The Administrative Council, Past Presidents and 
Staff of the Tennessee Education Association. 


RAL SESSION 
10:15 o'clock 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


Officers of East, Middle and West Tennessee Edu- 
cation Associations, the Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association, the Tennessee Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and the Tennessee College As- 
sociation; Division Heads, State Department of 
Education; Commander of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Friday evening, 7:45 o'clock 


Master of Ceremonies: Edward Hamilton, presi- 
dent, Tennessee Music Educators Association 

Chorus Director: Thelbert Evans, Lakewood, Ohio 

Band Director: J. C. Hawthorne, conductor, Chatta- 
nooga Symphceny Orchestra 
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10:00 Square dancing in the Large Gymnasium: 
Dave Hendrix calling. 
Ballroom dancing in the Small Gymnasium 
Refreshments will be served, and prizes 
awarded at intermission. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


ROOM 124, AYRES HALL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: QUILL E. Copg, Sparta 
2:00 Panel Discussion on Teacher Tenure 
Participants: 
Arthur Corey, Executive Secretary, California 
Teachers Association 
H. H. Turpin, Superintendent, Lawrence County 
Schools 
Wilson New, Superintendent, Knoxville City Schools 
Christine Vaughn, English Teacher, Manchester 
J. L. Nunley, Superintendent, McMinnville City 
Schools 
F. E. Bass, Chairman 
Business 
Election of Officers 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
WHITTLE SPRINGS HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: VALENTINE COOPER, Paris 
12:30 Invocation: Mrs. J. S. Fritts 
Music 
Luncheon 
Branch Roll Call: Vice-President 
East Tennessee—Mrs. Frank Armstrong 
Middle Tennessee—Miss Susie Cardwell 
West Tennessee— 
Address: “These Things We Know About Children,” 
Dr. James Hymes, Peabody College 
Business Session: Minutes and Treasurer’s Report 
Committee Reports 
New Business 
Adjournment 
Make luncheon reservations to Miss Florence Butman, Box 
527, Maryville, Tennessee. 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
ROOM 312, AYRES HALL 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding: JAMES T. LOVELL, Mt. Pleasant 
2:30 Report of Delegates to the National Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers Association: James T. Lovell and 
David E. McPherson 
Business 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 
FIRST FLOOR, DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, 
1541 WEST CUMBERLAND 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding: E. E. Lowry, University of Tennessee 
2:30 Discussion Leader: Miss Mary Ela, Director, Depart- 
ment of Art, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky 
Discussion: “The Classroom Teacher Can Do Her Own 
Art” and “The Nature of the Child and 
His Art” 
Note: A variety of exhibitions of art and demonstra- 
tions of media and processes will be held at the 
following locations, Friday, March 24, 9:00 
a.m.—9:00 p.m. 

1. Division of Related Art and Crafts, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Craft House, 
White Avenue at 15th Street 

. Division of Painting and Design, Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, College of Liberal Arts, 
1541 West Cumberland 

8. Division of Art Education, College of 
Education, 1518 West Cumberland 

4. Audigier Art Gallery, Street Floor, Uni- 
versity Library, W. Cumberland Avenue 
near 15th Street 

Two films “What is Modern Art” and “Matisse 

Paints” will be shown at 12:00 noon and again 

at 4:30 p.m., Friday, March 24, Department of 

Fine Arts, 1541 West Cumberland. 


bo 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 


ROOM 309, AYRES HALL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: JAMES D. BRANDON, Murfreesboro 
2:00 Assembly 
Invocation: Isham Lyle, Superintendent, Polk County 
Schools 
2:10 Business 
2:30 Discussion: “State Attendance Program,” Arthur 
Jones, Supervisor Census and Attendance, State 
Department of Education 
2:40 “Forward Steps in Attendance in Bradley County,” 
Mrs. Georgia Blackburn, Attendance Teacher, 
Bradley County 





Always 





TRAILWAYS 


Your Travel Host 


Call your local agent for schedule information 


Travel 
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“Re-Examination of the Position of the Attendance 
Teacher,” Dr. Andrew W. Halpin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Tennessee 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION SECTION 
BROWN'S RESTAURANT 


3:00 


Friday, 1:00 p.m. 
Presiding: HARRIETTE WELLS, Nashville 
1:00 Luncheon 
Panel Discussion: “Audio-Visual Resources in Tennes- 
see,” including State Department of Education, 
Department of Conservation, State Universities 
and Colleges, T. V. A., Memphis, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville 
Showing of New Film on Tennessee 
Evaluation and Use: Miss Hazel Calhoun, Atlanta 
Make reservations to: Miss Elsie Burrell, Maryville, Tickets 
are $1.75 each 


AMERICAN LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB 
ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. 
Presiding: HALBERT HARVILL, Austin Peay State College 
8:00 Breakfast 
Greetings: Frank Clement, Commander, Tennessee De- 
partment of the American Legion 
Greetings: J. M. Smith, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Education 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
HIGHLAND GRILL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. E. R. Harris, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Dr. Glenn O. Blough, Specialist for Ele- 
mentary Science, U. S. Office of Education 


LATIN SECTION 
ROOM 214, AYRES HALL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Miss SHELIA ADEN, Johnson City 
2:00 Address: “Reading and Writing and Latin Gram- 
mar,” Dr. John F. Latimer, The George Washing- 
ton University 
Election of Officers 
Announcements 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
ROOM 944, FARRAGUT HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: JOSEPHINE PITcock, Cumberland University 
12:30 Luncheon 
Invocation 
Address: “Training Typists for Office Production,” 
Mr. Robert E. Slaughter 
Announcements 
Election of Officers 
Make luncheon reservaticns to Mr. G. H. Parker, University 
of Tennessee, Box 8376, Knoxville, Tennessee, at $1.75 each. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER DEPARTMENT 
ALUMNI MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Friday, 8:45 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. JOSEPHINE L. BRown, Knoxville 
8:45 Greetings from the National Education Association 
9:00 Address: ‘“‘The Teacher’s Publics,” Arthur F. Corey, 
Executive Secretary, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
9:30 Business Session 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS SECTION 


LOUIS' STEAK HOUSE 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: J. B. SULLIVAN, Fayetteville 
12:30 Luncheon 
Discussion of plans for State-wide superintendents’ 
conference in the summer. City superintendents 
are invited. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING, ROOMS 102, 104, 
106 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: MARGARET PUTNAM, Columbia 
2:00 Special Music 
Address: “The Place of Home Economics in the Total 
School Program,” Dr. R. H. Ostrander, Superin- 
tendent, Oak Ridge Public Schools 
Business Session 


3:15 Adjournment 
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LIBRARY SECTION 
S & W CAFETERIA 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. CLARENCE KoLwyck, Hamilton County 
Schools 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: “The Librarian’s Part in the Audio-Visual 
Program,” Miss Margaret Rufsvold, Associate 
Professor and Director, Division of Library 
Science, Indiana University 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Make reservations to Mrs. Phyllis Bland, Librarian, Young 
High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, at $1.75. 
MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
212 AYRES HALL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: REUBEN W. HOLLAND, Chattanooga 
2:00 Address: “Paris, 1949: Views and Commentary,” 
Professor Howard Sutton, University of Chat- 
tanooga 
Address: “The Use of Audio-Visual Materials in 
Language Teaching,” Dr. Walter Stiefel, University 
of Tennessee 
Discussion 
Business 
Adjournment 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
U. T. CAFETERIA 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
Presiding: REx TURMAN, Savannah 
12:15 Luncheon 
Speaker: Dr. R. R. Vance 
Report on N. E. A. Convention: Lowell Crane, Jackson 
Business Session 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 

BROWN'S CAFETERIA, 608 SOUTH GAY STREET 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Presiding: Mrs. Hore Cooper, Nashville 

12:30 Luncheon 

1:45 “Trends in the Teaching of High School Mathematics,” 

Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan 

2:15 Discussion 

2:30-2:45 Business 

Make reservations through Miss Jessie Dempster, Knoxville 

High School. 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 
HIGHLAND GRILL 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
Presiding: ROSE MARIE SAATHOFF, Oak Ridge 
6:00 Dinner meeting: Dr. Orin B. Graff, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Tennessee, Guest Speaker 
ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL 
Presiding: RoSE MARIE SAATHOFF, Oak Ridge 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
12:30 Luncheon 
Panel, Louise H. Nelson, President Emeritus, National 
Association of School Secretaries 
Address: Bertis E. Capehart, Director of Guidance, 
Oak Ridge Schools 
Business Meeting 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
ROOM 222, AYRES HALL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: JACK ALLEN, Peabody College 
2:00 Address: “Educating Free Men and Women,” Dean 
W. Francis English, University of Missouri 
Business 
Election of Officers 
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TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Ep HAMILTON, Knoxville 
6:00 Dinner for T.M.E.A. Board of Control and Special] 
Projects Committees 
Election of Officers for 1950-52 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE BAND ROOM 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Presiding: ODELL WILLIS, Fountain City 
9:00 Band Clinic on New Materials: Director, Dr. Alvin 
R. Edgar, Iowa State College 
The clinic will be continued at 4:00 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE MUSIC ROOM 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. MILDRED PATTERSON, Knox County 
9:00 Meeting of Piano Teachers 
Demonstration: Visual Class Piano Teaching 
Method, Robena Copeland, assisted by a Knox 
County piano class 
The clinic will be continued at 4:00 p.m. 


ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Ep HAMILTON, Knoxville 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: “Music Marches On,” Dr. Alvin R. Edgar, 


Iowa State College 
Discussion: Proposed Music Teachers Certification 
Plan for Tennessee 


Business Meeting: Board of Control and Member- 
ship Luncheon reservations should be made to 
Mrs. Mildred Patterson, Department of Education, 
County Court House, Knoxville, by March 15 at 
$1.50 per plate. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Miss MILDRED THOMPSON, Nashville 

12:30 Luncheon, Dining Room, Big Boy’s Building 

1:30 Tour of School for the Deaf 

2:00 Address: “Special Classes and Schools for Excep- 
tional Children,” Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. 
Office of Education—Auditorium of Main Building 

Panel and Open Discussion of Special Education in 
Tennessee 

3:30 Election of Officers 

Make luncheon reservations to Miss Agnes L. Rogers, 817- 

15th Street, Knoxville, Tennessee, at $1.60 each. 


2:45 


SPEECH SECTION 
ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Miss CAROLYN BINKLEY, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon 
Business meeting and election of officers 
Address: “Interpretation,” Miss Sarah Lowrey, Fur- 
man University 
Discussion 
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SUPERVISORS SECTION 
FARRAGUT HOTEL 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. EULA A. JOHNSTON, Chattanooga 
2:00 Report of A. S. C. D. Convention Meeting in Denver: 
Mr. R. Lee Thomas, Elsie Hayes and Louise Oakley 
Discussion of current group activities 
Business Session 


Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. EuLA A. JOHNSTON, Chattanooga 
6:00 Banquet 
Toastmaster: Frank Bass, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation 
Introduction of Speaker: Mr. R. Lee Thomas 
Address: Dr. Harold McNally, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Make reservations to Miss Marie Hale, Knox County 
Court House, Knoxville, at $2.50 per plate, by 
March 21. 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE GYMNASIUM, ROOM 23 

Friday, 1:30 p.m. 

Presiding: GEORGE MATHIS, Chattanooga 

1:30 Business Meeting 

2:00 Address: “The Teacher’s Opportunity in the Cancer 
Program,” Dr. Herbert Acuff, Knoxville 

2:30 Open discussion period by Dr. Acuff 

2:45 Address: “What the Physical Education Teacher 
Can Do For His Pupils With Limited Funds and 
Facilities,” Dr. C. H. McCloy, The State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

3:15 Open discussion period by Dr. McCloy 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AUDITORIUM, FERRIS HALL 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. RUTH MCCAFFERTY, Chattanooga 


2:00 Address: “Current Trends in Teaching English,” 
Dr. Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity 
Group Discussion 
Address: “English Teachers Are Better Than We 


Think,” Dr. Robert N. Grove, Chattanooga Public 
Schools 
Group Discussion 
Business Session 
4:00 Adjournment 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE 
U. T. CAFTERIA 
Friday, 6:00 p.m. 
Chairman of Arrangements: Dr. GERALD E. WADE, University 
of Tennessee 
6:00 Dinner 
Panel Discussion: “Some Problems Common to High 
School and College Teaching,’ Chairman, Milton 
B. Shane, Peabody College, Nashville; Evalyne 
Howington, East Nashville High School; Mary B. 
Flenniken, Knoxville High School; Thomas Walker, 
McCallie School, Chattanooga 
Music by students of the East Tennessee State College, 
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Knoxville’s fine hotels make available to you their 


facilities for your comfort and pleasure. 
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TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


ROOM 324, PERKINS HALL 
Thursday, 9:00 a.m. 


Presiding: President Emeritus C. C. SHERROD, East Tennes- 
see State College 

Registration 

Invocation 

Preliminary Business 

“The Nature and Evaluation of Existing Reorganized 
Programs of General Education in Tennessee Col- 
leges” (Representatives of Colleges concerned) 

Report of Committee on Revision of the Association’s 

Constitution, Dean Leslie K. Patton, Tusculum 
College 

Luncheon (University Cafeteria) 

Address: Dr. Ralph McDonald, Ex. Sec’y, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the N. E. A. 

“Federal Developments in American Higher Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Buell Gallagher, U. S. Office of Education 

Discussion 

“The Improvement of Guidance Programs in Tennes- 
see Colleges,” (Representatives from Colleges with 
Improved Guidance Programs) 

Concluding Business and Committee Reports 


9:00 
9:30 


12:30 


2:45 


3:50 


TENNESSEE SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
FARRAGUT HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: G. B. PENNEBAKER, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
12:30 Lunch 
1:00 Address: “A Comparison of Some Methods of Teach- 
ing Science,” Ted Cobun, Austin Peay State College 
Illustrated address: ‘Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 
Science,” W. W. Wyatt and H. H. Walker, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee 


1:20 


1:45 Address: “Teaching the Scientific Approach to Learn- 
ing,” P. L. Hollister, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
2:15 Discussion 
2:30 Business 
Adjournment 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL 
Thursday, 9:00 a.m. 
J. Guy BUCKNER, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Lenoir City 
9:00 Meeting, Legislative Council 
1:30 Meeting, Legislative Council 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. 
Annual Meeting: All persons interested in athletics, health 
and physical education invited. 
S. E. NELSON, Principal of Central High School, 
Chattanooga 
10:00 The TSSAA Athletic Benefit Plan: Robert E. Warren, 
Security Life and Accident Company, Denver 
Address: “High School Athletics in the American 
Scene,” Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Department of 
Physical Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 
Announcements and other business: 
retary A. F. Bridges 
TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
DEAN HILL COUNTRY CLUB 


Presiding: 


Presiding: 


Executive Sec- 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: FRANK HUFFAKER, Chattanooga 
12:30 Luncheon 
Business Session 
Make reservations to T. N. Johnston, Stair Technical High 
School, Knoxville, at $1.50 per = 














| To the Teachers of Tennessee 


TEACHER. 
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* %* * The Knoxville Teachers League recommends to you the 


Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE TENNESSEE 


We welcome you to Knoxville at this time and trust that 


| your visit here will be both pleasant and profitable. 


E 
~The Knoxville Teachers League 


FORREST BALDWIN, President. 
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TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 


FARRAGUT HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: R. N. CHENAULT, Nashville 


12:30 Invocation 
Luncheon 
Music: Pupils from Knoxville City Elementary 
Schools 
Address: “Evaluating Our Elementary School,” Dr. 
W. T. Edwards, Florida State College, Tallahassee 
Progress Reports: 

Elementary School Principals Workshop—R. Lee 
Thomas 

Southeast Conference of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals—W. B. Davis 

Intermission 
2:30 Business Session 
Reports: Verbal reports limited to three minutes. 

Organization: West Section, J. H. Rochelle, Ripley; 
Middle Section, Jere Farley, Brentwood; East 
Section, J. E. Brown, Chattanooga. 

Standing Committees: Legislation, Gaston Burt, 
Columbia; Research, Dr. Bascom Story, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Publication, Miss Margaret 
Cate, Nashville; In-Service Education, Miss 
Nancy Beard, Johnson City; Membership, Jack 
Stanfill, Nashville. 

Audit: Ervin Thomas, Shelbyville 

Budget: Miss Iva Sims, Nashville 

Executive Committee: Report and Recommendations 


Nominations 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION SECTION 
ROOM 203, DABNEY HALL 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: RoBerT A. TAYLOR, Chattanooga 
2:00 Address: “Integration of Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education in a Public School System,” L. G. 
Derthick, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee 
Address: “Education for Occupational Competence,” 
Earl L. Bedell, Divisional Director of Vocational 
Education, Detroit, Michigan 
Business Session 
Adjournment 





Che Kunxville Journal 


Published Every Morning 


Established 1839 


KNOXVILLE I, TENNESSEE 














Open a Charge Account 


While in Knoxville! 





Welcome Teachers, / | 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


GOVERNOR GORDON BROWN- 
ING is a native of Carroll 
County and a graduate of Val- 
paraiso University and Cum- 
berland Law School. He began 
the practice of law in Hunting- 
don in 1914. He enlisted in the 
army as a private in 1917, rose 
to the rank of captain and 
served with distinction. Return- 
ing to Huntingdon in 1918, he 
resumed the practice of law. 

In 1922 he was elected to 


trict and served for 12 years. 
He ran for Governor in 1936 and carried the state 
by a large majority. Among the progressive legis- 
lation enacted during his first term as governor was 
the General Education Bill of 1937, which embodied 
the essential features of the Eight Point Legislative 
Program of the Tennessee Education Association. 
Governor Browning entered military service again 
immediately after Pearl Harbor and served over- 
seas as Governor of Bavaria. Running for Governor 
of Tennessee in 1948, he was elected by the largest 
majority ever given a gubernatorial candidate. Since 
he was elected, he has sponsored and secured en- 
actment of legislation which has increased the state’s 
total contribution to education by more than nine 
million dollars annually. He will address the Second 
General Session. 


J. M. SMITH, Commissioner 
of Education, was born in Mc- 
Nairy County. He received his 
B.S. degree from Memphis 
State College and his M.A. from 
Peabody. He has done further 
study at the University of Chi- 
cago. His experience as teacher 
and administrator in the rural 
schools of West Tennessee 
gives him first hand informa- 
tion of the educational needs 
and problems of rural areas. 
He has taught in urban schools, 
also, and was dean at Memphis 
State, president of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
director of instruction in the Memphis City Schools, 
and president of Memphis State. During Governor 
Browning’s first administration he served as Assist- 
ant Commissioner and Commissioner of Education 
and secured a leave of absence from Memphis State 
in 1949 to accept appointment as Commissioner 
again. 

Mr. Smith has been very active in the Tennessee 
Education Association. He has served on numerous 
committees, and represented the Tenth District on 
the Administrative Council for two terms. 
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Congress from the Eighth Dis- ~ 


WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER is 
probably the most sought-after 
young minister in America 
today. Pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Oklahoma 
City, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Phillips Uni- 
versity, and graduated from 
the University of Tulsa. He has 
done graduate work at the 
University of Chicago, and 
holds the honorary LL.D. de- 
gree. 

During the latter part of 
World War II, Dr. Alexander 
served in the European Theater of Operations as 
war correspondent for the Daily Oklahoman, The 
Oklahoma City Times, and the Christian Evangelist. 
He was chairman of the 1947 and 1948 Community 
Chest Drives in Oklahoma City, is president of the 
Oklahoma Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., and 
president of the Oklahoma State Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Hundreds of people are turned away from his 
2000-capacity church each Sunday morning and his 
Easter service at the Municipal Auditorium is the 
largest in the city. A former amateur boxing cham- 
pion, he has refused an offer from Hollywood, and 
finds it necessary to fly his own plane in order to 
fill his lecture engagements. In January he an- 
nounced his decision to seek election as Senator from 
Oklahoma, opposing Elmer Thomas in the Democrat- 
ic primary. 





ARTHUR F. CorEY, Executive 
Secretary of the California 
Teachers Association § since 
1947, is a graduate of Whittier 
College and the University of 
Southern California. He has 
been teacher, principal, super- 
intendent and assistant county 
superintendent in the schools 
of Orange County in southern 
California. 

For two years, Mr. Corey 
worked with the Office of Edu- 
cation in forum and discussion 
group leadership. He was di- 
rector of Public Relations and subsequently Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and a member of the 
Legislative Commission of the National Education 
Association, and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Whittier College. Mr. Corey will speak to the Sec- 
ond General Session on Friday morning, to the 
Classroom Teachers Department on Friday morn- 
ing, and will participate in a panel discussion for the 
Administrative section on Friday afternoon. 
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Welcome, Jeachors 


Penney’s extends to you a 
warm and sincere welcome to 
Knoxville. We hope that your 
visit here will be pleasant in 
every Way. 


We welcome you, too, to our 
store and we shall strive to 
serve you efficiently and 
courteously in the true Penney 
tradition. 


Operating Over 1600 Stores 
Throughout the Nation 


PENNEY’S 











FOWLER BROTHERS 
CtmrMEEARE I) COMPANY. QCFUBRITURER 


418 South Gay Street 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


For 
Beautiful 


Furniture 





| versity. Mr. Evans, who has 


ALVIN R. EDGAR was appoint- 
ed head of the music depart- 
ment at Iowa State College in 
July 1948. He has been a mem- 
ber of the music staff since 
1935. During his fourteen years 
as director of the college bands 
and the Iowa State Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Edgar has built 
a band program which includes 
the concert band and the 120- 
piece marching band. The 70- 
member Symphony Orchestra 
has had many guest soloists, in- 
cluding Jose Iturbi and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, while under the baton of Dr. Edgar. 
| Dr. Edgar holds the B.A. Degree from Upper 
| Iowa University, the M.A. from the University of 
| Iowa, and the doctor of music degree from Upper 
| Iowa University. He studied conducting with Sergei 
| Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Symphony; 
| with Rudolph Ganz, of the Chicago Musical College; 
| and with Victor Jean Grabel. This spring he will 

conduct the St. Louis Music Festival. 
Dr. Edgar has served as guest instructor during 
summer sessions at Illinois State Normal University, 
| the University of Washington, the University of 
Kansas, Brigham Young University, the University 
of Minnesota, Ohio University, Western [Illinois 
| Teachers College, University of Idaho and Western 
| State Teachers College at Gunnison, Colorado. He is 
| past president of the Iowa Bandmasters’ Associa- 
| tion, and the College Band Directors National Asso- 
| ciation, and president of the Music Section of the 
| Iowa Education Association. Dr. Edgar will speak 
to the Music Section on Friday noon concerning 
“The Challenges Facing the Music Educator.” 





| 


THELBERT R. EVANS has been 
supervisor of the music pro- 
gram in the Lakewood, Ohio, 
schools since 1935. He has been 
on the summer faculty at 
Western Reserve University 
for the last two summers, and 
has taught during summer 
sessions at Ohio State Univer- 
| sity and Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


had considerable experience as 
a conductor of festivals and 
clinics and as an adjudicator 
of contests throughout the Mid- 
dle West. 





BUELL G. GALLAGHER is special consultant to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Before coming to 
his present position in 1949, he was for six years 
professor of Christian Ethics at the Pacific School 
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he was president of Talladega College, Talladega, 
Alabama. 

Dr. Gallagher is a graduate of Carleton and of the 
Union Theological Seminary. He has done graduate 
work at London University and holds the doctorate 
from Columbia University. Oberlin College has con- 
ferred an honorary doctorate on him in recognition 
of his work in race relations. Among his writings 
are American Caste and the Negro College, Color 
and Conscience, and Portrait of a Pilgrim. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and of Delta Sigma Rho. 

In the 1948 elections, Dr. Gallagher won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination as candidate for Congress from 
California’s 7th District, losing the general election 
in November by one percent of the votes cast. | 

Dr. Gallagher will address the Tennessee College | 
Association on March 23 concerning “Federal Aid 
to Students in Higher Education.” 





The “SECRETARY” 


The most efficient office cabinet made. Designed to keep all 
your office records and supplies neat and compact right at 
your fingertips. Made of heavy gauge steel. Equipped with 
a storage compartment containing 2 adjustable shelves under 
lock and key, two letter size drawers which glide smoothly 
on roller bearings and four card file drawers for 4 x 6 cards. 
37/2" high, 30° wide, 17!/2" deep. Olive Green or Cole 


Gray. $ 3 905 


No. 470 


Locks for letter size drawers available at 
$2.00 per drawer 


OLIVER OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


919-921 N. Central Ave. Phone 5-2136 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


JOSEPH HAWTHORNE, con- 
ductor of the Chattanooga Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will speak to 
the Music Section. Mr. Haw- 
thorne is a native New Eng- 
lander and a_ graduate of 
Princeton University. In 1927 
he won the Damrosch Scholar- 
ship to study at the Conserva- 
toire Americaine in Fontain- 
bleau. He continued his study 
in America at the Julliard 
School in New York, with Leon 
Barzin at the National Orches- 
tral Association, Bernard 
Wagenaar of the Juilliard Graduate School, and with 


William Primrose. NOW .« your Grocer’s 
Mr. Hawthorne has conducted the Cape Cod Sum- | 


au Symobony snd the er, Lona Soe || AVONDALE MEK 











Orchestra. 
associate conductor of the Dallas Symphony Or- | 
chestra, performing with such artists as Gregor te ‘the _ * 


Piatigorsky, Sylvia Zaremba, Marian Anderson and 


Erica Morini. 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, com- | “FLAT- TOP” CONTAINER 


mander of the Tennessee De- 
partment, American Legion, Easy fo open ®@ Easy fo | a 


will speak to the Legion-School- 
masters Club at breakfast Fri- 
day. Mr. Clement is a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University Law 
School, and attended Cumber- 
land University. Immediately 
upon graduation, he became a 
special agent for the F. B. IL.— 
the youngest in the United 


| Buy Everything... 
he 9 | MUSICAL 
Mr. Clement served in the 


Army during World War Ii, | from 
rising from private to the rank of First Lieutenant. 
He was appointed General Counsel for the Railroad | }|| 

and Public Utilities Commission in August, 1946. | CLARK & JONES 
He has served as state president of the Young Dem- | IN KNOXVILLE 


ocrats Club and has held numerous offices in the 
American Legion. In January, 1949, the Junior | 
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Chamber of Commerce for the State of Tennessee 
selected Mr. Clement as Young Man of the Year in 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. W. M. McCALLUM, 
President of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will bring greetings 
from that organization to the 
First General Session. Mrs. 
McCallum is a past state presi- 
dent of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the State Mother for 
the Future Homemakers of 
America, member of the State 
Hospital Advisory Board, mem- 
ber of the state board for the 
March of Dimes, member of the 
Legislative Committee of the 
T.E.A. and State Chairman for the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children. 





R. R. VANCE has his Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the University of Tennes- 
see. He has taught at the Uni- 
versity, at Tusculum College, 
and at East Tennessee State 
College. He served as princi- 
pal of the Robbins High School 
and Clarksville High School, re- 
signing there to become Re- 
gional Supervisor of Schools 
in East Tennessee. In 1934 he 
became Director of the Division 
of High Schools with the Ten- 
nessee State Department of 





Education. 

Mr. Vance was a Lieutenant in World War I, serv- 
ing in France. He was asked to serve as specialist 
in Secondary Education in the American Zone of 
Occupied Germany at the end of World War II. He 
has been on leave of absence from the State Depart- 





ment since November, 1948, to serve in that capacity. 
He wil! address the Secondary School Principals 
Section. 


HAROLD J. MCNALLY, asso- 
ciate professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia, 
will address the annual Super- 
visors’ banquet Thursday 
night. Dr. McNally attended 
Philadelphia Normal School 
and received his B.S., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees from Colum- 
bia University. Prior to 1946 
he had teaching, supervisory 
and administrative experience 
in elementary and secondary 
schools, and three years in the 
naval reserve. 

Dr. McNally’s special interest fields are reading, 
administration of elementary education, curriculum 
development and educational psychology. He is a 
member of professional organizations, Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 





JAMES L. HYMES, JR., pro- 
fessor of education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
will address the Association for 
Childhood Education on Fri- 
day. Dr. Hymes holds the A.B. 
degree from Harvard College, 
and the M.A. and Ed.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Before coming to 
Peabody he was professor of 
education and coordinator of 
early childhood education at 
State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York. 

Dr. Hymes is vice-president, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, and past-president, 











Next to Tennessee Theatre 
608 S. GAY ST. 


For Banquets and Parties contact Miss B. J. Hardy, 2-6151 | 


CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 











2500 N. CENTRAL AVE. 
ON H/GHWAY 25-W 





from 


10:45 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 





Continuous Service Two 
Convenient 
Locations 
At both Brown's Cafeteria Lines you see all the 
| food before selecting your meals. 
best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. 


Continuous Service 
from 
6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 


Knoxville's two 
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National Association for Nursery Education. He is 
author of A Pound of Prevention, Discipline, Being a 
Good Parent, Enjoy Your Child, How To Tell Your 
Child About Sex, and Teacher Listen: The Children 


Speak. 


GLENN O. BLOUGH is with | 
the U. S. Office of Education. | 
He received the A.B. and A.M. | 
degrees from the University of | 
Michigan. He taught in the | 
Michigan high schools from | 
1924 to 1931; served as super- | 
visor of science at Michigan 
State College from 1932 to | 
1936; and was assistant pro- | 
fessor of education at Colorado | 
State College until 1938. Dur- 
ing World War II he served as | 
a Lieutenant Commander. 

Mr. Blough is a member of | 
the N.E.A., the Science Teachers Association, the | 
Association of Research in Science Teaching and 
the Association of Biology Teachers. He is a member 
of Phi Sigma and Phi Delta Kappa. He will address 
the Intermediate Section on Friday at 12:30 p.m. 





RAYMOND H. OSTRANDER, 
superintendent of the Oak 
Ridge Schools, is the speaker 
for the Home Economics Sec- 
tion on Friday. Dr. Ostrander | 
holds the A.B. from Hamilton 
College, the M.A. and the Ed.D. 
from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

For twenty-one years Dr. 
Ostrander has done teaching, | 
administrative and supervisory | 
work in both elementary and | 
secondary schools. Prior to | 
coming to Oak Ridge in 1946, | 
he was with the public schools of New York State. 





ROBERT E. SLAUGHTER holds 
the A.B. degree from Fresno 
State College, the M.A. from 
the University of Southern 
California, and is completing 
requirements for the Ph.D. 
from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, University. He began his 
teaching career at Roosevelt 
High School in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, taught at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 
New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity at Las Vegas, and Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. | 

In 1941 Mr. Slaughter joined the staff at the Gregg | 
Publishing Company, serving until 1944, when he | 
took a leave of absence to serve as assistant to the | 
chief of the business and sales training division of | 
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Compliments of 


KNOXVILLE MOTOR COMPANY 


413-17 N. Gay St. 


Dealers for Wash YOO 








A SUGGESTION | 
While in Knoxville Meet Your 
Friends at 


Byerley’s 


Cafeteria 


1506-8 West Cumberland Avenue | 
NEAR U. OF T. CAMPUS | 











Clark Bros. Piano Co. 


Steinway °* Kimball 


Wurlitzer 


PIANOS 


706 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 
2-3533 











Compliments of 


alo 


ICE CREAM CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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STOFFELL’S DAIRY 
GRADE A 
Pasteurized Dairy Products 


Dial Your Favorite Grocer or 6-2863 
For Home Delivery 
Washington Pike 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MARYVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 








Travel by Bus to T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 
A 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 








Welcome Teachers 


Kerr Motor Co. 


Dodge Cars—Plymouth Cars 
513-15 N. Gay St. 


Phone 4-1414 


Knoxville, Tenn. 




















MANN 


Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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the Veterans Administration. He is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Gregg Publishing Company. 

Mr. Slaughter is a frequent contributor to periodi- 
cals and yearbooks in business education, and is 
editor of the National Business Education News. 
He will address the Business Education section on 
Friday at 12:30 p.m. 


DELBERT OBERTEUFFER will 
discuss “Competitive Athletics 
—Amusement or Education?” 
before the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Secondary 
School Athletics Association on 
March 23. 

Dr. Oberteuffer is a native 
of Oregon. He holds the A.B. 
degree from the University of 
Oregon, and the M.A. and 
Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has served as instruc- 
tor and assistant professor at 
the University of Oregon; as- ; 
sistant, Teachers College, Columbia University; su- 
pervisor of physical and health education for the 
state of Ohio; professor of physical education and 
chairman of the division for men, department of 
physical education, Ohio State University from 1932 
to date. 

Dr. Oberteuffer is the author of School Health 
Education, Health in the World of Work, Health 
Problems and Activities, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation (A Course of Study for Junior and Senior 
High Schools), Personal Hygiene for College Stu- 
dents, and Industrial Hygiene for Schools. He holds 
membership in numerous professional societies and 
is past president of the College Physical Education 
Association. 


JOHN F. LATIMER holds the 
B.A. degree from Mississippi 


College, Clinton, Miss., the 
M.A. from the University of 
Chicago, and the Ph.D. in 


Classics from Yale University. 
He taught in the Clinton High 
School, was an instructor in 
classics at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and from 1929 to 1936 
taught classics at the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn.; 
Knox College, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois; and Drury College, 
Springfield, Ill. Since 1936, Dr. 
Latimer has been executive officer, department of 
classical languages and literatures, George Washing- 
ton University. 

Dr. Latimer was on active duty with the Navy 
from 1942 to 1947. He was on board the Quincy dur- 
ing the invasions of Normandy and Southern 
France, at Okinawa in the spring of 1945, and off 
Japan in 1945. He wears six service ribbons includ- 
ing European Theater, Asiatic Theater, and Occu- 
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pation of Japan. He is now a Commander in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Latimer is currently president of the Wash- 
ington Classical Club, a member of the Executive 
Committee, Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and a member of the Managing Committee, 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 

He will address the Latin Section at 2:00, Friday, 

March 25. 
ROMAINE P. MACKIE, special- 
ist, Schools for the Physically 
Handicapped, U. S. Office of 
Education, will address the 
Special Education Section. Dr. 
Mackie received the B.A. de- 
gree from Ohio Wesleyan Un- 
versity, her M.A. from Ohio 
State University, and her Ph.D. 
from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

From 1927 to 1936, she was 
a member of the Special Educa- 
tion Staff of the Public Schools 
of Ohio, serving for four years 
as administrator of the school for crippled children. 
She taught courses in methods of teaching the 
crippled at Teachers College, Columbia. For six 
years at Hunter College, Dr. Mackie was civilian 
coordinator administering the naval training pro- 
gram and developed a training program for teachers 
of the handicapped. She has worked with the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, and in 1948 
was a delegate to the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on the Rehabilitation of the Crippled and 
Disabled, in Mexico City. 





Miss MARY ELA, member of the art department 
at Berea College, will speak to the Art Education 
Section on Friday afternoon. Her subject is “The 
Child, the Arts, and the Teacher, Too.” 


C. H. McCuoy, speaker for 


the Tennessee Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, is research profes- 
sor of physical education, State 
University of Iowa. Dr. McCloy 
holds the Ph.B. and M.A. 
Marietta College, the Ph.D. 
from Columbia University and 
the Sc.D. from Marietta Col- 
lege. He has studied at Har- 
vard University, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, and Ohio State 
University. He has taught in a 
number of colleges and uni- 
versities, coming to his present position in 1930. 

Dr. McCloy is a fellow in the American Academy 
of Physical Education, winner of the Research 
Award in 1938, and serving as president 1947-49. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and 
Phi Tau Phi, a Chinese honor society. He is now 
president of the Pan-American Institute of Physical 
Education. 
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Compliments of 


7-UP 
BOTTLING CO. 








y are STEAK HOUSE 


Knoxville, Tenn. Dial 2-1720 





806 S. Gay St. 





BARBECUE ® CHARCOAL BROILED STEAKS 


THE HOUSE OF BETTER FOODS ® SEA FOODS 











The Hope BrothersLompany 


“Knoxville’s Oldest Jewelers” 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 
SILVERWARE 


613 Market Street Phone 2-5178 














Welcome Teachers 
While in Knoxville, don't fail to see 
the amazing 


Janssen-Lowery 


ORGANO 


The Piano Organ 


Knoxville Music Center 
215 S. Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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| _MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 
| 


| oe BSc WW, 
| CAFETERIA 


| IN KNOXVILLE 
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The Best of Everything to Build With 


Cockrum Lumber Go., Inc. 
"The Old Reliable" 
Materials for 
INDUSTRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL BUILDERS 
See your contractor—Have him see us for 


Lumber—Roofing—Building Materials 
Paints—Insulation 
9th Ave. and Southern Ry. Phone 2-4131 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








PATRONIZE 


Members of the 


Knoxville 
Florist Society 








Compliments of 


S.H. Kress & Co. 


5-10-25c Stores 


in 





Tennessee 











EARL L. BEDELL. holds the 
B.S. from Wayne University 
and the M.A. from Battle Creek 
College. He has also studied at 
the University of Chicago, Un- 
iversity of Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania State College. He is 
Director of the Division of 
Technical and Trade Schools in 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Bedell is past president 
of the Detroit Schoolmen’s 
Club, the Michigan Industrial 








Education Society, the Nation- 
al Council of Local Admini- 
strators of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
and the N. E. A. Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion. He is co-author of two textbooks, Household 
Mechanics and Automotive Fundamentals. 


ANDREW W. HALPIN, associate professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of Tennessee, 
will address the meeting of the Attendance Teachers 
on Friday, March 24. The subject of his address is 
“Re-examination of the Position of the Attendance 
Teacher.” 

Dr. Halpin has served as psychologist, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Cornell University; lecturer, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations; chief psychologist, New York State Youth 
Commission; clinical psychologist and personal con- 
sultant in the Army during World War II; and 
school psychologist in Westchester County, New 


| York. 





RALPH MCDONALD, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Higher Education 
and the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, will 
address the Tennessee College 
Association. Dr. McDonald is 
a graduate of Hendrix College 
in Arkansas and began his 
teaching career in Fort Smith 
high school. He went from 
there to North Carolina and 
completed requirements for 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at 


| Duke University and later studied law at the Uni- 
| versity of North Carolina. He has been a member of 


the faculty of Salem College, the University of North 


| Carolina, and Appalachian State Teachers College. 


Dr. McDonald has served as president of the 
North Carolina Education Association, president of 
the Conference of Educational Organizations in the 
South, and as a member of the N. C. State Legisla- 
ture. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi and Pi Gamma Mu. 
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SARA LOWREY, professor of 
of speech at Furman Univer- 
sity, will speak to the Tennessee 


day. Miss Lowrey holds the 
A.M. in speech from Baylor 
and the B.L. from Blue Moun- 
tain College. She was chairman 
of the department of Speech at 
Baylor University until 1949. 
Her teaching experience in- 
cludes one year each at Blue 
Mountain College in Missis- 
sippi and at Ouachita College 
in Arkansas, and one summer 
session at the University of California at Berkeley. 

Miss Lowrey has filled engagements as platform 
reader and lecturer in 18 states. She has been reader 


Speech Association on Fri- | 


and commentator on various radio programs, and is | 
author of the textbook Interpretative Reading. She | 


is a member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Speech Association of America, 
Southern Speech Association, and the Executive 
Council of the Speech Association of America. 


MARGARET RUFSVOLD holds the B.A. from the Uni- | 


versity of Wisconsin and the M.A. in Library Science 
from Peabody College. Now associate professor and 
director of the Division of Library Science, Indiana 


University, Miss Rufsvold has lectured at the Uni- | 


versity of Southern California and Teachers College 
of Columbia University, and served as Library 
Specialist for the Staff on the Development of Self- 
Teaching Materials for the Armed Forces in 1942. 
Miss Rufsvold has served as chairman of the joint 
committee of the N.E.A. and the American Library 
Association, chairman of the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee of the American Association of School Libra- 
rians, and chairman of the committee on School Li- 
brary Standards, Indiana School Librarians 
Association. She is a member of the Audio-Visual 
Board, American Library Association. The Library 


Section will hear Miss Rufsvold at lunch on Friday. | 


W. FRANCIS ENGLISH, assist- 
ant dean of the College of Arts 
and Science, University of Mis- 
souri, will speak to the Social 
Studies Section on Friday af- 
ternoon. Dr. English holds the 
B.S. in Education from North- 
east Missouri State Teachers 
College, the M.A. in political 
science and the Ph.D. in his- 
tory from the University of 
Missouri. 

Dr. English taught in the 
high schools of Missouri and 
was at one time superintendent 
of the Fulton, Missouri, schools. He served as assist- 
ant and associate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and was Director of the Western 
Historical Manuscripts Collection. He is a member 
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REFRESH 


With These Flavor 


FAVORITES 


Slightly carbonated to 
bring out the delicious 
flavor 


Nu-Grape Bottling Co. 


200 W. Springdale Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 4-7303 











We have a complete line of new and late 
model used cars 


REEDER CHEVROLET CO. 


320 State St. Knoxville, Tenn. 











Entirely New 


COORDINATED 
SCALES OF 
ATTAINMENT 


EIGHT SEPARATE BATTERIES OF STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


EACH BATTERY BOOKLET SPECIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED 
FOR A SINGLE GRADE 


Grades | through VIII 

Present-day Curriculum Content 

Attainment Measured in School-taught Learnings 

Individual Differences Revealed through Percentile Norms 
in Readily Usable Form 

Re-usable Test Booklets, Grades IV through VIII, Ma- 
chine—or Hand-scorable 

Simplified Scoring—Entire Eleven-Subtest Battery Hand- 
scorable in Six Minutes 

Guide to Remedial Work—Detailed Analytical Outline 
of Items in Subtests of Each Battery for Instructional 
Follow-up 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Educational Test Bureau 


2106 Pierce Avenue 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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For your reading program 


be sure to consider... . . 


READING WITH PHONICS 


HAY AND WINGO 


READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic method 
of teaching children to read. The program consists 
of two books—the Pupil’s Edition and a Teachers’ 
Edition which gives the step-by-step procedure for 


conducting the program. 


SEATWORK FOR READING WITH 
PHONICS 


A series of three workbooks to supplement the use of 


READING WITH PHONICS. 


Write for additional information 


J. MINOR STUART, Representative 


CHICAGO 


ae LIPPINCOTT 


DALLAS 














THE 
MAR K 


. in teaching number facts. 


How Many? How Much? and Let's Find Out 
by Patton and Young 
Introductory number books which lay a firm foun- 
dation in the comprehension and use of numbers. 
Provide an excellent introduction to the more 
formal study of arithmetic. Now better than 
ever. 
The Building With Numbers Arithmetic Work 
Books by Patton and Young 
New and better work books which really clinch 
the subject matter in the pupil's mind. 
Building with Numbers, Grade 3 
Follow the Signs, Grade 4 
Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 
How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 
Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 
Arithmetic in Life, Grade 8 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Tennessee Representative: Thomas A. Passons, 





Sparta 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














| of Alpha Pi Zeta, honorary social science fraternity, 
| and Phi Delta Kappa. Dr. English is a past presi- 
| dent of the National Council for the Social Studies 
| and is author of a number of works in that field. 


W. T. EDWARDS holds the 
Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees from the University of 
Florida. His Ph.D. in elemen- 
tary education is from Ohio 
State University. Dr. Edwards 
served for seven years in the 
Florida State Department of 
Education as Curriculum Con- 
sultant and later was Director 
of the Division of Instruction. 
Prior to his state service he 
was a teacher and principal in 
Florida schools. 

During the summer of 1949, 
Dr. Edwards served as Director of the South-wide 
project sponsored by the Southern Association to 
develop a “Tentative Evaluative Criteria for Ele- 
mentary Schools.” He is now engaged in helping 


| principals, teachers and supervisors in Florida be- 


come familiar with the document in classes con- 
ducted by the Florida State Universirty. 


cation Association during 1947-48. He will address 
the Tennessee Elementary School Principals Associ- 


| 
Dr. Edwards was president of the Florida Edu- 
| ation at their luncheon Friday. 


RALEIGH SCHORLING, who 
will address the Mathematics 
section, taught in a one-room 
rural school and was superin- 
tendent of schools in Sunman, 
Indiana, before becoming first 
principal of the junior and 
senior high school divisions of 
the Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
In 1923 he organized and be- 
came the first principal of the 
University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Since 1926 
he has been Director of Instruc- 
tion and head of the department of mathematics 
there. 

Mr. Schorling is co-author of a series of mathe- 
matics textbooks including Mathematics in Life; he 
is author of Student Teaching. 

He represents the Mathematical Association of 
America on the Cooperative Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Science and Mathematics. He has been a 
consultant of the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and was consultant to the Navy in 1943-44. 
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Gentry Mortuary 
102 FOUNTAIN AVE. 


Ambulance Service 


6-4481 











In Knoxville It's 


\ 


For * Books * Records 
* Stationery 
BALCONY—MAIN STORE 
Featuring Knoxville’s Famous 
Penny-a-Day Library 








Compliments of 


THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
BANK 
414 W. Clinch 


2006 N. Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Please remember that all times shown on the program are 
Eastern Standard Time. Teachers from Middle and West 
Tennessee will want to be particularly careful to bear this 
fact in mind when planning arrival time if they drive. 

Past Presidents of the Tennessee Education Association 
will meet for dinner on Thursday at 6:30 p.m. at the Far- 
ragut Hotel. 

The Union University Alumri Reception and dinner is 
scheduled for the Private Dining Room of the S & W 
Cafeteria on Friday at 5:30 p.m. 

The Carson-Newman Alumni Dinner will be held at 
Brown’s Cafe on Gay Street on Friday at 5:30 p.m. 

All active and alumni members of Pi Omega Pi are invited 
to a breakfast at the S & W Cafeteria on March 24 at 8:30 
a.m. Make reservations to Miss Mary Anne Felts, Secretary, 
Pi Omega Pi, 1621 West Cumberland, Knoxville, at $1.00 per 
plate. 


University of Tennessee alumni are invited to a breakfast 
at the Farragut Hotel on Friday morning at 8:00 a.m. 
Further information concerning tickets will be available at 
the information desk. 

Phi Delta Kappa will hold a dinner meeting (cafeteria 
style) at the University Cafeteria on Friday at 5:30. Officers 
promise an outstanding speaker for the meeting. 

Peabody College alumni and friends are invited to open 
house to be held at the Farragut Hotel on Thursday night 
and Friday. Dr. J. E. Windrow is in charge. 

Remember to make reservations for breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners as soon as possible, by mail where provision 
for that is made. 

It should not be necessary to remind teachers planning to 
attend the convention that a trip through a part of the Smoky 
Mountains, visits to T.V.A. installations, and general sight- 
seeing tours in and around Knoxville will be enjoyable as 
well as profitable. Few meetings have been scheduled for 
Saturday, thus releasing most of the weekend for recreation. 





SUMMER 





George Peabody College for Teachers 


June 12 to August 18, 1950 


First Term: June 12 to July 14 


Seconp TERM: July 14 to August 18 


For Bulletin and other information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


SCHOOL 
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WELCOME 


TO 


KNOXVILLE 


We, of the News-Sentinel 
are happy to have you with 


eer 
and 


May we suggest that you 
take advantage of the fine 
values offered by the mer- 
chants of Knoxville during 


your stay. 


You will find them in the 


pages of ... 


THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL 
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| High School Teaching 
[Continued from page 15] 


procedures in developing and 
planning a unit of work. Second, 


| it will give the beginner some 


guidance in course planning. 


| There are plenty of opportunities 


for improving the plan if the 
teacher directs her efforts and 
ideas toward ideal practices. 


Plan Objectives 


Decide right away what you 
want to accomplish through the 
course. This is where the pupils 
can prove invaluable. Ask your- 
self and them, “What do I want 
to get out of this course?” Let the 
answer be an influence in decid- 
‘ng upon the course objectives. 
Usually you will want to develop 
skills, attitudes and appreciations, 


and to bring about understanding | 


and comprehension. This should 
help in wording objectives. 

Course objectives should be 
specific and not robbed of their 
purpose by euphemistic wording. 
Three or four objectives are 
usually sufficient if they are actu- 
ally achieved. 


Introduction and Outline 


The first few class meetings can 
profitably be spent in arousing 


| pupils’ interest. If the planning 


is done then, it should not be dif- 
ficult to arouse interest. 

There is a high positive corre- 
lation between pupil interest and 
pupil achievement. An interest- 


| ing and effective introduction can 
| often be provided by exhibits, 





| few supplementary 


visiting speakers, slides, record- 
ings, movies, excursions, pictures, 
demonstrations, examination of 
related books or interesting lec- 
tures. The teacher probably will 
find it desirable to write out her 
introduction. 


To outline the course, refer to | 


four or five late textbooks and a 
references 
dealing with the course. Select 
topics common to all the texts and 
any additional ones you especially 
want to include, paying special 
attention to those topics necessary 
to attaining the course objectives. 


| Be cautious of the tendency to 


include too much. 
Break down each of the topics 
into two or three sub-headings. 








NESBITT BOTTLING 
CO,, INC. 


109 Rose Place 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








REGAS 


Established 1919 


Home of Sizzling Steaks 
and Chicken in Basket 
318 N. Gay St. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














Compliments 


Park National Bank 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











When in Knoxville 
Be Sure to Visit 


mols 


JEWELERS 
428 SOUTH GAY STREET 
Sat 
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KNOXVILLE POULTRY 
AND EGG COMPANY 











Compliments of 


HOME FEDERAL 
AND LOAN ASS'N. 


507 MARKET 








ROSE 
AMBULANCE SERVICE 


1321 N. BROADWAY 


3-2121 








Coffin 


SHOE COMPANY 
310 W. CLINCH 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


$6.95 TO $16.95 
The Shoe for the Individual 














Hamilton National Bank 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


CORNER GAY & CLINCH 





The topic must be logically or- 
ganized in a way that the pupil 
can see relationships and whole- 
ness. 


Decide on Learning Activities 


List a number of activities 
other than reading and reciting 
the textbook and listening to the 
teacher. Activities that may be 
helpful include poster-making, 
oral reports, listening to record- 
ings, modeling with clay, writing 
stories, field trips, and panel dis- 
cussions. 


Just any activity will not bring | 


about desired learning outcomes. 
Certain ones will have better re- 
sults in a given situation than 
others. A few will be limited in 
use because of material and equip- 
ment shortages. 

Listing materials will serve as a 
memorandum to help you to re- 
member to obtain needed supplies, 
order films and plan for excur- 
sions in advance. Each big topic 
in your outline will necessitate a 
list of materials. 

References should also be listed 
under each topic. Give the 
author’s name, title of reference 
and page number for each source 
which has been or can be tapped 
for information. 

No plan of organization will 
guarantee good teaching. Any 


| plan, regardless of its origin, will 


be defeated if the teacher slavish- 
ly depends upon it. Good class- 
room teaching and course 
planning demands an ability to 
adapt, substitute and invent pro- 
cedures to the ever-changing sit- 
uations in the teaching-learning 
process. 


WoRKSHOPS ARE POPULAR with teach- 
ers this winter. Lincoln County teach- 
ers have enrolled in an elementary 
science workship conducted by Middle 
Tennessee State College for which 
they will earn 3 quarter-hours of col- 
lege credit. 

M. T. S. C. is also conducting an 
extension course in arts and crafts in 























Lawrenceburg, directed by Delbert A. 
A safe place for your money Dykes. 
WEST KNOXVILLE BRANCH c . ‘ 
Corner Cumberland & 19th appeal ot 
WEAVER'S 
Member Federal D it | 
embe ‘ee nsurance | R ro S T A U R A N T 
Member Federal Reserve System 619 SOUTH GAY 
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W. C. SHARP 
DRUG STORES NOS. | & 3 
The Prescription Stores 


HAL DICK'S STORE 
2067 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phones: Dial 3-5139, 3-5130, 2-9368 














ELLIS & ERNEST 


DEPENDABLE DRUG STORES 





Compliments of 





15900 W. sateen ~ AVE. 
REG. NO. 2888 ONE 2-61 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








| SUNSHINE AND RAIN, 





THE REVISED 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


WE SEE, Pre- primer 
Primer 

THROUGH THE YEAR, Grade 1 

WINTER COMES AND GOES, 

THE SEASONS PASS, 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 

HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 

HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 


HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 
Teachers’ Manuals Activity Books 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


@nOoOuUahwn 





PROSE AND POETRY, ‘The FGcadhine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys . . . 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures . . 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment . 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America . .11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . .12 
Teachers’ Manuals Activity Books 
Write for information. 


Represented by —ROGER BARKER 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING. 
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Welcome to. Knoxville 
T.E.A. 
Visit the 
BAPTIST BOOK STORE 
308 WEST CHURCH 








Todd & Armistead Co. 


Knoxville's Leading Prescription Store 
Market and Clinch ® Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dial 2-2131 








Compliments of 
Sienknecht Motor Co., Inc. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








Compliments 


Wolfe Dairies, Inc. 


"Farm Fresh Dairy Products” 
ASBURY ROAD, ROUTE 8 
Phone 3-3420 Knoxville, Tenn. 








WOODRUFF’S 


Furniture—Hardware—Appliances 
Housewares—Toys 
Knoxville 











MODEL MOTORS, Inc. 
Sales PACKARD Service 


1702 W. Cumberland Ave. 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 








Mrs. Kinser's 


HOMEMADE SALADS 


Ham, Pimento and Chicken 








Highlands Beauty Salon 
4503 KINGSTON PIKE, SW 8. 1217 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENN. 


Steam Baths, Body Massage, Facials 
Complete Beauty Service 











Knoxville Sporting Goods Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
We Specialize in All Sporting 
Equipment 
Telephone 3-2212 710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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A New Window 


[Continued from page 14] 


hot open hearth steel, seething | 
white at 3,000 degrees, had been | 


more stirring and dramatic than 
any movie the lad had ever seen. 
Back at school, he suddenly dis- 
covered the library, and plunged 


into his own research on the vari- | 


ous aspects of the steel industry 
that interested him most. Then 
he began using old cigar boxes, 
paper and scraps to build working | 
models of the various stages in 
steelmaking. Within a week, half | 
the boys in the class were doing 
the same. For the first time in his 
life, Stew knew what it meant to 
be looked up to as a leader. It 
made a vast difference in his out- 
look on life. 


Perhaps the story of Agnes is 
less dramatic, but it means every 
bit as much to her. For a purely 
personal reason, she had always 
been painfully shy. It had been 
almost impossible for her to stand 
up and speak with teacher and | 
the whole class looking at her. 


One thing about the steel mill 
interested Agnes intensely. It was 
the problem of where to find all 
the raw materials which go into 
steel, and how to bring them all 
to the centers where steel is made. 
Why, for example, are steel mills 
generally located near a source 
of coal rather than near a source 
of iron ore? 

Agnes dug into the library for 
the answers. Next time the sub- 
ject was mentioned in class, Agnes 
completely forgot to worry about 
how many people were looking at 
her, and launched into an enthusi- 
astic discourse on ‘“‘transporta- 
tion.” From then on, she was 
generally consulted on that topic. 
Within a month she had forgotten 
she had ever been shy. From 
barely passing, her grades shot 
up to honor ratings. | 


Jack’s adventure was quite a 
different kind. He decided to find | 
out what states had steel indus- | 
tries, either large or small. In the 
encyclopedia, he began reading 
the article under the name of each 
state. Soon he noticed that the 
design shown in the book for the | 
great seal of the State of Illinois | 
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Medical Arts Drug Co., Inc. 


Prescription Service 
Dial 3-7175 & 4-334I 


Main at Locust Knoxville, Tenn. 








Chrysler pyend Plymouth 


Guaranteed Used Cars 


Morton-McCrary Motors, Inc. 
931-37 N. Central Ave. Phone 3-2115 








McNutt and Parker 


Florists 
401 W. Church 














Telephone 3-0707 
FURNITURE AND HOME 
OUTFITTERS 


HAUN & VASEY 


308-310 S. Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Come in—We'll Trade" 








Rodgers and Co., Inc. 


Pontiac Cadillac 
W. Main at Henley St. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 2-1133 








Simpson's Seed and Hardware 


17 W. Market Sq. & 1001 Western Ave. 


Wish you a pleasant visit in our city. 
Invite you to visit our stores. We have 
thousands of items in our line of mer- 
chandise. 








Heelers Hootery 
312 W. Clinch Ave. 


"Fine Shoes for Women” 











Fountain City Florist 
102 Hotel Ave. 
Tel. 6-3346 











SPENCE SHOE CO. 


430 South Gay Street 
We Shoe the Whole Family 
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was not the same he had seen 
elsewhere. It came to Jack as a 
shock that a reference book could 
possibly be wrong. He showed the 
page to Mrs. Hamaker in some 
bewilderment. 

“Why not write to the Governor 
and ask him for a correct copy 
of the seal?” she suggested. Jack 
thought about it. 

“Why not write all the Govern- 
ors?” he suggested boldly. “This 
might not be the only mistake in 
the book!” 

After school hours, on Miss 
Conrad’s battered typewriter, 
Jack pecked out formal, business- 
like letters to the Governor of 
each State and territory. As a 
result, when I talked with him, 
Jack already had received per- 


YOURS tor the asking 


This month’s advertisers offer an un- 
usually wide variety of interesting ma- 
terial for classroom or personal use. 
The coupon for your con- 
venience in ordering several different 
items. Time may always be saved by 
ordering directly from the advertiser. 


below is 


38. Teacher’s Kit for a Study of Rail- 
way Transportation, Fourth Edi- 
tion Revised, 1950. Includes a set 
of 57 large pictures; a booklet en- 
titled “The Stories Behind the 
Pictures,” giving in simple and 
direct language descriptions of 
each picture; and a _ Teacher’s 
Manual which suggests study out- 
lines and source material. One to 
a teacher. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 


39. “Learning to Use Your Ency- 
clopaedia” may be used in any 
grade for one, two, or three lessons. 
It is accompanied by short and 
simple exercise copies, one of which 
may be secured for each child. 
(F. E. Compton) 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


sonal letters from 45 Governors, | 
a collection of autographs almost | 
any 13-year-old boy would be | 
mighty proud of. And Jack, who 
might once have been called a | 
rather aimless youth, was begin- | 
ning to feel he may go into public | 
service himself, once he finished 
high school and college. For, as 
everyone knows, one thing leads 
to another, and so to another and 
another. | 

I must admit it was a little hard | 
to believe what I was told, that | 
to a 13-year-old a trip through a 
factory can be more exciting than 
a ba:eball game. But when asked 
how they like to use a free half 
day the class chorused almost in 
unison: “Another trip to the 
mill!” 





40. “73 Teaching Films Designed for 
the Primary Grades”: a list of 
73 primary grade films on Chil- 
dren of Other Lands, the World 
They Live In, Animals and Na- 
ture and Health is available from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

41. “What Shall We Teach About 
Nuclear Fission in High School 
Chemistry” is a 15-page booklet 
written by Bernard Jaffe. Con- 
crete suggestions are made which 
will be valuable to all science 
teachers but more specifically to | 
teachers of chemistry. (Stiver | 
Burdett Company) 

42. The Amazing Story of 16 mm 
Sound Motion Pictures tells simply 
and graphically how sound movies 
are made; how the illusion of 
motion is created; how sound is 
recorded on film; how sound is 
reproduced from film. This 15- 
page booklet will be useful to 
teachers of science as well as to 
all users of audio-visual educa- 
tion equipment. (Ampro Corpo- 
ration) 

29. Academic and Textbook Writing 
is .discussed in a new 32-page 
booklet. Discusses the problems of 
publishing from the writer’s and 
from the publisher’s viewpoints. 
(Exposition Press) 


es 


8c is enclosed for each 




















item checked. 

38. 39. 40. 41. 42. 29. 
Name Address 
City State Subject Taught 
Grade_ Name of School School Address. 
Enrollment: Boys. Girls. 
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DEITCH’S 


18-20 Market Square 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Apparel for Men, Women and 
Children 
POPULAR PRICES! 











AL. CRO 
Qn coLa 


BEST BY TASTE -TEST 
ROYAL CROWN BOTTLING 
CO 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City —Choattanooga 











There's nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping compound 
for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and 
sweep it off. SWAX cleans and 
polishes in one operation. 
There’s no sand or grit in 
SWAX—so it won’t scratch or 
hurt waxed floors. A little 


SWAX goes a long way. Order 


from 






penraiiauan 


is . 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














needs many more good teachers. 
For complete information drop a 
card today to 


AGENCY 


WASHINGTON STATE 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS 


3141 Arcade Building, Seattle |, Wash. 








MUSIC 


Wide Variety 


NASHVILLE 


COMMENCEMENT 


Intelligent Service 


STROBEL'S MUSIC SHOP 





SPANISH 


IN MEXICO 


School 
Saltillo, Mexico 





Box 413, Salida, 


CONVERSATION 


DONALD T. CUSTER 
Colorado 


The Interamerican Summer 


7th Season: July 3-Aug. 11: Nov. 


13-Dec. 22 

Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS, 
three hours day. Special Language, Cul- 
tural, and Commercial courses. 

Degree. All Mexican Faculty. Diatienead 
Dept. University Studies, Mexico. I. 
Approved. Reasonable rates, temperate 
climate. Write 





tALHEN SB 


Ideals for Teachers 

SCHOOL IDEALS, an unusually beauti- 
ful book and delightfully illustrated, is 
prepared primarily for teachers and 
those in the field of education. Each 
page is artistically prepared and the 
full color illustrations are protected by 
glossy cellophaned art covers, which 
add greatly to the beauty and value. 
This publication contains clean, whole- 
some, old-fashioned American ideals— 
homey philosophy—poetry—art—music 
—inspiration—neighborliness—all ideal 
for bulletin board or special classroom 
use. 

ScHOOL IDEALS, is filled with such 
rare gems as: The Old Schoolhouse— 
E. O. Laughlin; Goin’ to School—Pat 
McBroyer; First Day of School— 
Virginia Brasier; School Assembly— 
Herald M. Doxee; Small Town Teach- 
ers—H. I. Phillips; For the Teachers 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Book Company 
American Seating Company 
Ampro Corporation 

Association of American Railroads 
Avondale Milk 

Baptist Book Store 

Baum’s 

Beeler’s Bootery 

Binney and Smith 

Bishop’s Grill 

Bituminous Coal Institute 
Brown's Cafeteria 

Byerley’s Cafeteria 

Clark and Jones 

Clark Brothers Piano Company 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Cockrum Lumber Company, Inc. 
Coffin Shoe Store 

Continental Trailways 

Deitch Brothers 
Dinkler Hotels 
Educational Test 
Ellis and Ernest 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Exposition Press 

Farragut Hotel 

Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Fountain City Florist 

Fowler Brothers Company 

Galo Products Company 

Gentry Apothecary 

Gentry Mortuary 

George, S. H., and Sons 

Ginn and Company 

Guardian Chemical Company 
Hamilton National Bank 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Hartley Garment Company 

Haun and Vasey 

Highland Products Company 
Highlands Beauty Salon 

Home Federal and Loan Association 
Hope Brothers Company 
Interamerican Summer School 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Kerr Motor Company 

Kimball's Jewelers 

Kinser’s Homemade Salads 
Knoxville City Teachers League 
Knoxville Florist Society 
Knoxville Hotel Association 
Knoxville Journal 

Knoxville Motor Company 
Knoxville Music Center 
Knoxville News Sentinel 
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Cover 


Who Cherish—Harold W. Smith; and 
An Old Class Book—Adam N. Reiter. 
Knoxville Poultry and Egg Company 49 
Knoxville Sporting Goods Company 50 
Knoxville Utilities Board ; 25 
Kress, S. H., Company PELE Nat «.. 44 
Laidlaw Brothers 25 
Lippincott, J. B., Company 46 
Louis Steak House 43 
Macmillan Company 8 
Mann Morticians 42 
MeNutt and Parker 50 
Medical Arts Drug Company, Inc. 50 
Miller’s 27 
Model Motors, Inc. 50 
Morton-McCrary Motor Company 50 
Nesbitt Bottling Company 48 
Nu-Grape Bottling Company 45 
Oliver Office Equipment Company 39 
Park National Bank 48 
Peabody College 47 
Penney’s 38 
Pet Dairy Products 32 
Portland Cement Association = 7 
Reeder Chevrolet Company 45 
Regas Restaurant * cadebeieean 48 
Rodgers and Company, Inc. . : 50 
Rose Funeral Home ‘ 49 
Row Peterson and Company 4 
Royal Crown Bottling Company 51 
S & W Cafeteria 44 
Sear’s : 33 
Seven-Up Bottling Company 43 
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Sienknecht Motors Company, Inc. 50 
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Singer, L. W., Company 49 
Spence Shoe Company 50 
State Finance Company 4 
Steck Company 24 
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Tennessee Coach Company 42 
Tennessee Equipment and Supply Co....Cover 3 
Tennessee Valley Bank 47 
Todd and Armistead Company 50 
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Trailways 30 
Washington Teachers Agency 52 
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Winston, J. C., Company ‘ 2 
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Woodruff Hardware Company 50 
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It also contains dozens of articles suit- 
able for use in classroom projects and 
assignments. Teachers and pupils alike 
will discover a wealth of material that 
and cherished for years 
subscription (six 
issues with cello- 
delivered as 


read 

One year 
different 
covers) 


will be 
to come. 
consecutive 
phaned art paper 


published, only $6.50 payable in ad- 
vance. Single copy ScHOOL IDEALS 
$1.25. Order from Ideals Publishing 


3510 West St. Paul Avenue, 
Wisconsin.—C. W. 


Company, 
Milwaukee, 


For School Administrators 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION includes a detailed treatment of 
the structural and procedural appli- 
cations of the dynamics of school ad- 
ministration. Administration is not 
viewed, however, as an agent of a cen- 
tral agency either fully or mainly. It 
is the home-rule pattern rather than 
the line and staff pattern. The pattern 
of public education is compared with 
that of half a century ago in the light 
of the changes which can be traced 
to discoveries in the psychology of 
learning. 

Because a_ school 
work is problem solving, this publica- 
tion seeks to help him utilize the 
scientific method in various aspects of 
his work. It also seeks to help him 
make an appraisal of the value of an 
action from the standpoint of educa- 
tional objectives as well as the reac- 
tion of human beings concerned. 

PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION seeks to show the most significant 
developments in recent years of com- 
munities in which children grow as in- 
dividuals “from where they are” and 
at the same time, realize the goals 
toward which education is striving. By 
such a procedure, the administrator is 
setting for himself the pattern of a 
democratic or undemocratic administra- 
tor. This book should be on the desk 
of every principal and school admin- 


administrator’s 


istrator in the state. PRINCIPLES OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION by Paul R. 
Mort may be obtained from the Me- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


—C. W. 


1950 





























PEABODY Seating 


is designed to provide comfort— 
to meet modern teaching needs— 
to last many years under hard use. 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of school seating, 
desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and administrators’ desks, folding 
chairs and auditorium chairs. From this one manufacturer, you 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by the 
PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, workmanship, 
material and correctness of design. 


















The Peabody Line is represented in this area by the Tennessee 
Equipment & Supply Co., Nashville, Tennessee. This company is 
always ready to help you in working out your seating needs. Give 
them an opportunity to contribute their experience and skill to 
your problem. 


Distributed By 


Tenn. Equipment & Supply Co. 


116 2nd Ave., North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Peabody Auditorium Chair 
No. 2020. Noiseless rub- 
ber bearing hinges. Ply- 
wood seat and back. Very 
comfortable. 










Peabody Classic 
Light Weight Steel 
Frame Movable 
Chair Desk _ with 










Peabody Classic 
Light Weight 
Steel Frame Duo-adjusting Top 
Chair No. 203 No. 20! 


if Peabody No. 33 
@ Tubular steel, 
No-tip Folding 
Chair 

















The Best in 


THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Junior Literary Guild 


Children’s Books 


THE MODERN BOOK SERVICE 
FOR EDUCATORS AND LIBRARIANS 








UNIOR Literary Guild monthly selections are books 

for boys and girls which, from excellence of edi- 
torial selection, serviceable bindings and low cost, 
cannot be excelled or duplicated in the field of Chil- 
dren’s Books. All Junior Guild books are available, 
shipping charges prepaid, to schools and libraries 
simultaneously with the publisher’s edition. All bind- 
ings are reinforced. 

Junior Guild books are chosen from hundreds of 
publishers’ menuscripts by Helen Ferris, in co-opera- 
tion with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Angelo Patri and Albert B. Tibbets. Each 
month, subscribers receive “Young Wings,” the color- 
ful magazine which describes each book, presents fas- 
cinating biographies of authors and artists and articles 
by them. “Young Wings” is invaluable for library 
and classroom reference use—and there is no charge 
for this service. 

Four Books Each Month 

One book is selected each month for children 6, 7 
and 8 years of age—the Primary Group; another for 
children 9, 10, 11 years of age—the Elementary Group: 
another for older girls 12-16 years of age—and a fourth 
for older hoys 12-16 years of age. The yearly cost 
for each group is only $18.50; the list price of each 
book is from $2.00 to $3.50... a retail value of as 
much as $30.00 er more. Thus a library or school 
obtains the very best in chi'dren’s books at a sub- 
stantial saving—plus special reinforced and water re- 
sistant bindings. 

Write for Full Information 

All Junior Guild books are delivered to institutions 
postage prepaid and subject to exchange or credit if 
ceturned in new and resalable condition. Also avail- 
able are free printed Curriculum indications, and a 
“Young Wings Index” is printed annually and dis- 
tributed free. 

The Junior Literary Guild has performed a very 
ceal service in distributing the cream of the crop of 
each year’s children’s books for more than twenty 
years. Write today for complete literature and cata- 
log; there is no obligation, of course. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


SELECTIONS: January through April 





PRIMARY GROUP 
BARTHOLOMEW AND THE OOBLECK. Written and illustrated by Dr. 


Suess. The story of a king who, tired of rain, fog, sunshine and snow, de- 
mands something new of his royal magicians 

SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS. By Rebecca Caudill, illustrated by 
Decie Merwin. Continuing the children’s daily activities in the American 
family beloved in Happy Little Family. Delightful. 

FOXIE. Written and illustrated by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Very 
amusing in both story and pictures are these antics of a dog-rooster-cat team 
performing to the children’s delight. 

GREAT-GRANDFATHER IN THE HONEY TREE. Written and _ illus 
trated by Sam and Zoa Swayne. Great-grandfather’s determination to bring 
home food lands him in many laughable situations. 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
MYSTERY AT BOULDER POINT. By Eleanore M. Jewett, illustrated by 


Jay Hyde Barnum. A mystery springing from a fishing hamlet’s tradition and 
the endearing American children who solve it. 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL. Written and illustrated by Marguerite de 
Angeli. The colorful, poignant story of Robin, who conquers a physical handi- 
cap and shares in many stirring events. 

THE CANVAS CASTLE. By Alice Rogers Hager, illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. About children happy in the longed-for, unique home planned by 
their engineer father. Delightful story-telling. 

HERE COMES THE SOWBOAT! Written and illustrated by Ellis Credle. 
A brother and sister initiate lively projects to realize their young dreams, enter 
a contest and win the prize. 


OLDER GIRLS’ GROUP 


CANDY. By Robb White, illustrated by Gertrude Howe. In which a cour- 
ageous, warm-hearted girl in a Florida seacoast town helps a blind boy. Vivid 
background, unusual characterization. 

TURN IN THE ROAD. By Marguerite S. Dickson. A moving family story, 
present-day U.S.A., and a charming girl who develops sound values through 
companionship and work in a library. 

FAR-WEST SUMMER. By Emma Atkins Jacobs. 
Western farm; horses, mystery, and the heroine’s 
Romance and the question of college or no. 

THE LEES OF ARLINGTON. By Marguerite Vance, illustrated by Nedda 
Walker. The romance and life together of Robert E. Lee and his wife Mary. 
Vivid background. Very distinguished. 


OLDER BOYS’ GROUP 
THE SUNKEN FOREST. By René Prud*hommeaux, illustrated by Rafaello 


Busoni. A mystery, unusual in picturesque, authentic nature background of 
brother, sister, and new-found friend. 

HANK OF LOST NUGGET CREEK. By H. R. Langdale, illustrated by 
George Avison. California gold rush days come dramatically alive in this story 
of a courageous, self-reliant boy on his own. 

TICKTOCK AND JIM, DEPUTY SHERIFFS. By Keith Robertson, illus- 
trated by Everett Stahl. An exciting horse-adventure mystery in which Tick- 
tock and his young owner solve baffling hold-ups. 

FIDDLING COWBOY. By Adolph Regli. 
a young cowboy’s personal struggles as he experiences ranch life. 
stampedes, fire, hostile Indians, marauders! 


A girl of today on a 
growing understanding. 


The gripping, exciting story of 
Riding, 








